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sible it might have been impliedly sanctioned 
by some of the acts of Congress. At all events, 
he thought it due to the country that their names 
should be given, and, with the utmost respect for 
the Chair, he must think his motion was a privi- 
leged one. 


Mr. BAYLY said that the best answer to the 


ntleman from New York would be found to be | 


contained in the report of which the gentleman 
complained, and he called for the reading of the 
report. 3 

jt was read accordingly. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE insisted on the point he had 
made, that it was out of order to discuss a subject 
which was not now before the House, having, on 
the motion of the gentleman from New York him- 


self, been referred to the Committee of Ways and | 


Means. 


Mr. RATHBUN said that the reply was only 


toa part of the inquiry that had been referred. But 


the residue of the call had been neither answered 


nor referred. 


Mr. BAYLY thought it due to the Secretary of 1 


the Treasury that an explanation should be given 
in reply. As to the illegality of the employment 


of these several inspectors, they differed in nothing | 
from any other inspectors of the customs save in | 


this, that their names were not published; antl the 
necessity for this was obvious, as, if their names 
were known to the smugglers, their principal use- 
fulaess would be at an end. As to the character 


of the men, he knew nothing. They wer® not ap- | 


pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but by 
the collectors of each district. He finderstood the 


present Secretary had diminished their number. | 
“here were formerly thirteen; there were now but | 
And, as for their mileage, it was so small | 


nine. 
as not to cover their travelling expenses. 


Mr. THOMASSON. Then why withhold their | 


names? 


Mr. BAYLY. Because the publication of them || 


would render the office useless. 
Mr. THOMASSON. The gentleman from New 


York says there are more of them than the Secre- | 


tary states. 

Mr. BAYLY. Then he states what is not true; 
unintentionally, no doubt. 

Mr. RATHBUN, (coming forward from a re- 


mote seat.) Does the gentleman say I stated what || 


is untrue? 

The CHAIR. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield the floor? 

Mr. BAYLY. I do not. 

Mr. RATHBUN. Neither this gentleman nor 
any other shall say such a thing of me. 

The CHAIR. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield the floor? 

Mr. BAYLY. I donot. 

Mr. RATHBUN. I must have the floor. 

The CHAIR called to order. 

Mr. RATHBUN. The gentleman must 
it—he will yield it, Iam sure. I stated that I had 


letters from the most respectable men in my State, | 
which stated that there are at least seventeen of 


these men—fifteen in the State of New York, and 


one in New Jersey, and [the remainder of the sen- 
tence was not heard by the reporter.] I am told 
the gentleman said that I had stated what was not 


true. I did not myself hear the remark. 
Mr. THOMASSON here explained. 


that in the report. 


ield | 


He had || 
observed that the gentleman from New York said | 
he had letters which stated a larger number than | 


Mr. B. could not believe that the object of the gen- 
tleman’s call was to create vacancies for friends: 
| he imputed no such intention. He ought to add, 
that there had been officers of this description em- 
ployed ever since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, 
Mr. COBB moved to lay the appeal on the table. 
And, after an explanation by the CHAIR, the 


|! motion prevailed, and the appeal was laid on the 


table. 
[This disposition of the appeal is equivalent, 
under the uniform practice of the House, to an 
| affirmation by the House of the decision of the 
| Speaker. } : 
The House then resumed (from yesterday) the 
consideration of business on the Speaker’s table. 
The bili of the House making appropriations for 
' the payment of revolutionary cal other pensions 
of the United States, for the year ending June 30, 
1848, which had been returned from the Senate 
with amendments, was taken up, and referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The joint resolution authorizing and directing 


| the examination and settlement of the claims of | 
Alexander M. Cumming, which was returned from | 


the Senate with amendments, was taken up and 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
| Post Roads. 
The bill from the Senate entitled ** An act for 
|| the relief of Thomas Blanchard,” was taken up 
and read a first and second time; when— 

Mr. HENLEY stated that the Committee on 
| Patents had examined the case, and had decided 
that it ought to pass. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed, 
and returned to the Senate. 

The bill from the Senate entitled ** An act to 
change the time of holding one of the terms of the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the district 
of North Carolina,’’ was next taken up, and read 
a first and second time; when— 

Mr. DOBBIN rose and said: Mr. Speaker, I 
ask the unanimous consent of the House to put 
this bill on its passage. 
of Congress makes it incumbent on a judge of the 
Supreme Court to be present at one term, at least, 
of the circuit courts. The alteration proposed in 
this bill is required, I understand, because his 


This bill will enable him to attend the November 
term of his court in North Carolina. 

The bill was then, by general consent, read a 
third time and passed, and returned to the Senate. 


time, and referred to the appropriate committees: 

An act for the relief of Joseph Wilson; 

An act granting a pension to John Clark; 

An act for the relief of Shadrach Gillet and 
others; 

An act to amend an act confirming certain land 
claims in the State of Michigan; 

An act granting a pension to Joseph Morrison; 

An act for the relief of Thomas Brownwell; 

An act for the relief of Thomas Douglass, late 
United States Attorney for East Florida; 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Jacques Moulon; 

An act for the relief of George Gordon; 

An act for the relief of Nathaniel Kuykendall; 


| 





| 


I understand that an act | 


honor Judge Wayne will be compelled to hold a | 
court in Georgia during the June term of the court || 
in North Carolina, and to attend the Supreme | 
Court in Washington during the December term. || 


The following other bills and resolutions from | 
| the Senate were severally read a first and second | 


Mr. BAYLY. It is strange that my words are 
so often perverted. I said that the gentleman had, | 
unintentionally no doubt, stated what was not the | 
fact. 1 say now that the intelligence of the gentle- || 
man is not true. I charged no falsehood on the | 
gentleman, and so stated at ‘he time. It is strange 
that there is an effort to misrepresent me. But it 
cannot be done: it shall not be done. The Secre- 


An act for the relief of Thomas Rhodes; 

An act for the relief of the personal representa- 
tive of William A. Slacum, deceased; 

An act for the relief of Madison Allen; 

An act for the relief of Peter Capello, adminis- 
‘trator of Andrew Capello, deceased, and for the 
| relief of John Capello; 

An act for the relief of Francis Summeraner; 

An act for the relief of Peter Frost; 

A resolution in favor of David Shaw and Sol. 
T. Corser; 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
i 
| 
} 
| 
| 
j 





tary knows better than these letter-writers, and he 
says there are but nine. The intention in employ- 
ing them is to prevent smuggling; butif their names 
were made public, the very design of their employ- 
ment would be frustrated. . The only effect would | 
be a wholesale removal of the whole of these men. |! 


26 


and William Fuller; and 


A resolutign for the relief of Orlando Saltmarsh || 


the surveys of the boundary lines of the United 
States of America with foreign States. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL asked leave to submit 
amotion that it should not be in order for any 
member to move that the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union rise this evening until 
eight o'clock. 

The SPEAKER said the motion could only be 
entertained by unanimous consent. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL moved a suspension of 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not in 
order, because the House was already acting un- 
der a suspension of the rules ona special order, 
and two suspensions could not take place at the 
same time, 

Mr. INGERSOLL then changed the character 
of lis motion, so as to provide that all debate 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the three million bill, should terminate 
on Monday next at 12 m. 

And Mr. I. demanded the previous question. 

Mr. DANIEL made an earnest but ineflectual 
appeal in favor of private claimants, (to whom, by 
the rules, this day and to-morrow legitimately 
belong.) 

Mr. COCKE moved that the resolution be laid 
on the table; which motion was rejected. 

The second for the previous question was then 
renewed; and the main question was ordered to 
be now taken. 

Mr. PENDLETON asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, were— 
Yeas 95, nays 63. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARROLL asked Mr. T. to waive the mo- 
tion, to enable him (Mr. C.) to report back from 
the Committee on Military Affairs the joint resolu- 
tion of thanks to General Taylor, &c, 

Mr. THOMPSON declined to waive the motion. 

And the question having been taken thereon, 
| and decided in the affirmative, 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
| the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Norris 
in the chair,) and resumed the discussion of the 
bill to appropriate three millions of dollars to en- 
able the President to enter upon negotiations for 
the restoration of peace with Mexico. 

Mr. STEPHENS was entitled to the floor, and 
' addressed the committee during the hour on the 
subject of the war, which he designated as alto- 
gether aggressive. After denouncing the inter- 
ference of the Executive with the right of discus- 
sion here, he proceeded to inquire what was the 
object of the war. He noticed the declaration of 
|| the President that it was not waged with a view to 
| conquest, and declared that he would not do the 
| President the injustice to believe him. He (Mr. 
S.) contended that the question ought now to be 
| settled what the object of the war was. If it was 
intended as a war of conquest, let members say so 
| by their votes; let that opinion be fully expressed 
to the people. For what else, he asked, ought a 
| war to be waged against Mexico, except for a 
‘| settlement of our boundary and the adjustment 
‘| ment of our claims? We had no semblance of a 
pretext for war, except upon these two grounds. 
| If there were any other object, it was fur the di 
rect and settled purpose of conquest; and that he 
believed to have been its main object. He de- 
clared himself opposed to the conquest and dis- 
memberment of Mexico, either for the expenses of 
| the war or for the satisfaction or indemnity of our 
| citizens, 


| He avowed his opposition to the bill under con- 
| sideration. If, however, any territory should be 
acquired, against which he utterly protested, he 
was in favor of settling, in advance, the agitating 
question involved in the,Wilmot proviso, and to 
| which he expressed his strenuous opposition. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM next obtained the floor, 
and said: He was one who voted for the bill of the 





| 
| 


A resolution respecting the maps and charts of '' last session, declaring that war existed between 
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this country and Mexico, by the acts of the latter 
He then believed it to be a defensive war, and he 
still believed it was. ‘True, we have repelled that 
invasion, and have since carried the war into Mexi- 
co. The war being just, this was right; and he 
had been somewhat surprised to hear the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House so vehemently 
demanding to know what were the objects for 


which this war was now prosecuted. Would not | 


this inquiry come more properly from Mexico, 
who thrust it upon us? For more than a year be- 
fore Mexico commenced hostilities upon us, she 
had most wrongfully and most insultingly refused 
to have any diplomatic correspondence with us. 
During all that time she had been denouncing war 
upon us; and, at last, the storm came. Since then, 
she absolutely refuses to send or receive a minis- 
ter, to make or to receive any proposals for a 
peace; and until she will do the one or the other, 
it seems Very apparent why we prosecute the war. 
And while Mexico thus refuses all communication 
with us, it seems as though gentlemen in the op- 
position would pursue a more patriotic Course were 
they to unite in the prosecution of the war. In- 
stead of this, they engage from day to day—my 
honorable colleague [Mr. Foor] among the rest— 
in denouncing the war and the Executive in anath- 
emas so strong, and with such apparent bitter- 
ness and hate, as, were it poured upon our coun- 
try’s enemies, ought and would place these men 
first among our counts y's boldest champions. He 
said this denunciation and abuse had no tendency 
to convince him that this war was wrong. 

His main object in obtaining the floor was, how- 
ever, to discuss the immediate subject before the 
committee. 

This three million appropriation bill looks not 
only to the possibility of a peace, but to a proba- 
bility that, in that peace, some territory, now 
Mexican, may be ceded to us. 

The pending amendment, known as the ** Wil- 
mot proviso,’’ proposes to exclude slavery forever 
from any territory that may be so acquired. This 
amendment had been the subject of much debate 
already, and he desired to offer his own views on 
that subject. He would not, however, discuss the 
abstract question of slavery—whether it was al- 
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| they, at the same ratio, would have been entitled 


to two hundred and thirty representatives; but | 
they are, in fact, entitled to but eighty-eight— | 
being forty-seven less than belongs to the free 
States. Why this disparity? The slave States 
are as old as the free; they have the best climate 
on this continent; they are not inferior in soil, in 
seacoast, harbors, or navigable rivers, to the free 
States. Does not the difference all arise from the | 
evils inseparable from slavery? Look at some of | 
the States. Virginia, compared with New York 


or Pennsylvania, with a third more territory than 


ways sinful, or the reverse—or was sinful under | 


some circumstances, and right in others. That 
has been discassed by others, and the Bible has 
been invoked to sustain and justify the institution, 
An honorable member from North Carolina [Mr. 
Dons} on yesterday went into such an argu- 
ment; and he held up to us northern men the ex- 
ample of Moses, as worthy of all imitation. ‘To 
show that honorable member how dangerous it 


was to go to the Bible for such proofs, and what 


was the example of the good man he wished us to 
yAuttern after, it need only to be said, that the first 
act of Moses’s life recorded of him after he was 
grown, was, that he went out to look upon the bur- 
dens of his brethren, (who were all slaves,) and 
saw an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew—a master 
chastising his slave—and, filled with an indigna- 
tion natural, if not justifiable, he smote that Egyp- 
tian to death where he stood, and buried his car- 
cass in the sand. 

But he would examine slavery with a single 
view to its good or bad influences upon the inter- 
ests of the community or States where it existed. 
If these were found beneficial, and the institution, 
in its social and political influences, tended to kless 
= build up, he would let it extend; but if its ten- 

encies were bad, its influence and existence detri- 
mental to the best interests of the people among 
whom it existed, then he was bound to vote for 
this ** proviso.”’ 

To ascertain the merits or demerits of slavery, 
Be should be obliged to deal somewhat in com- 
parisons; and though it was sometimes said, that 
** comparisons were odious,’’ he begged all to un- 
derstand that he used them in no offensive sense, 
with no wish to give pain, but simply to elicit 
trath. ; 

At the time of the last census, there were twen 
ty-six States—thirteen free and thirteen slave 
States. The thirteen free States had an area of 
territory equal to 332,468 square miles, and the 
thirteen slave Staves had one equal to 553,051 square 
miles—being an excess of slave over free terrritory 
of 220,583 square miles. The thirteen free States 
were entitled to one hundred and thirty-five rep- 


either, but inferior in all things else. Massachu- | 
setts has a territory of 7,500 square miles—she has 

ten representatives here. South Carolina, on the 

other hand, is as old a State, is a commercial one 

too: she has a territory of 28,000 square miles, and | 
seven representatives here. South Carolina is 

most inveterately a slave State: the population of 

Massachusetts are free, 

With some’pride, | take my own State, and con- 
trast it with Louisiana. The latter has a territory 
of 48,221 square miles, through which flows the 
miehty Misisssippi, that father of rivers. On that 
river, that State has a commercial capital of a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and her soil inferior to 
none for luxuriousness. Before thewhite man’s foot 
first broke the silence of the forests in my own State, 
the other had some thousands of inhabitants; and 
she is now entitled to four representatives here. 
Vermont, with 10,212 square miles, situated ina | 
high northern Jatitude, upon the tops of whose 
green mountains winter hangs her white mantle | 
from the Jast of October till early May, with no | 
seacoast and no navigable river touching her terri- 
tory,—she, too, is entitled to her four representa- 
tives here. 

A State or nation cannot be without inhabitants. 
Hence, inhabitants (men, women, and children) 
not only constitute the State or nation, but are its 
true wealth, and are, in fact, its glory and great- 
Not only is this great preponderance in pop- 
ulation in favor of the free over the slave States; 
but the whole laboring mass in the free States are 
generally intelligent. That intelligence directs their | 
labor, and makes it efficient and profitable. ‘They, 
too, have the consciousness that they may, indi- | 
vidually, attain to all the benefits and honors that 
have been reached by their betters: this gives them 
hope and ambition—a courage and energy that 
overcomes every obstacle, and is discouraged at | 
no difficulty. The slave lacks all these moral | 
powers. Hence, comparing them together, it may | 
almost be said, that *tone’’ of the ‘former will | 
chase a thousand” of the latter; and “ two put ten | 
thousand to flight.” 

With this view, need he say how he should vote 
on the amendment? He would give no vote to ex- | 
tend the blight and curse of this institution where 
it had no existence now. He wished to be under- | 
stood on this point. He did not mean by curse 
any special manifestation of Divine displeasure, 
but he meant.a blighting result from a known 
cause. 

He would not argue the constitutional question | 
that had been raised, whether Congress had the 
power to pass this proviso—for himself he had no 
doubt on that point—and he thought few had. It 


ness, 


| was said, however, by southern members, that it 
| would be unkind and unjust to them to restrict 
slavery to its present limits, even if we have the | 


| feel that he has “‘ ample room and space enough”’ 
his master. | 
How can members from the South insist that this | 


| Was now given up to slavery, and he would con- | 


rescntatives on this floor; and had the slave States | 


an equal number of inhabitants to the square mile, 


ie 


power; that thereby they will be shut out from all 
benefit in the acquired territory. 
But how, pray, are they to be shut out? We 
only exclude slavery. Three-fourths of the white | 
males over twenty-one years old, in the slave 
States, he was told, did not and never would own | 
a slave: all these could go to the new territory—it | 
would be still the South, ‘* the sunny South” to 
them, like to the place of their birth and nativity, 
in all but slavery; and being relieved from its de- | 
grading associations in connection with labor, the | 


privilege would be immense to them. Iftheowner | 


of slaves cannot or will not go, he certainly will 


where all was left to the slave an 


attempt to restriction looks to, and means, ultimate 
abolition of slavery? He said he was no aboli- | 
tionist, but three-fifths of the soil of these States | 


sent to no further extension. He did not propose 
to meddle with it where it was; but if limiting it to | 
its present abodes will, as was insisted yesterday | 
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by the honorable member from Maryland, [Mr 
Gires,] tend to swell the black tide till it ultinareiy 
overwhelms, either master or slave, he could not 
help it. Africa, from whence the fathers of the 
slaves were stolen by our fathers—British anq 
Colonial—was open to receive back their black de. 


ately 


scendants. He did not propose this or any othe, 
scheme for emancipation—it was with those States 
where slavery was to find aremedy. He believed 
that He who inhabited the upper sanctuary and 
governed all things, would yet inspire the hearis of 
the slave owner with wisdom to devise means for 
the final extinction of slavery. He knew tha: 
southern men considered it a great evil—some gp 
confess it—others fear to own that itis. A mem. 
ber from Virginia yesterday sent to the Clerk’s 
able to be read a letter written by Thomas Jeffery. 
son, professedly to prove that that man was not an 
Abolitionist; and yet in that letter were evidence 
that its author looked on the institution of slavery 
as a fearful evil. He said we had taken the wolf 
by the ears, and fear to let go or to hold on: ‘jus. 
tice demands that we let go—self-preservation says, 
hold on.’”? There it is; while the institution’ of 
slavery is gnawing at the vitals of your prosperity, 
you dare not attempt to eradicate, or even to re- 
form it. The great fundamental Jaw of its exist. 
ence—which is deep degrading ignorance—forbids 
its improvement or its amelioration. Ignorance 
is the strength of slavery’s chains—*t Knowledge is 
power.” This power you dare not give then— 
with that they would burst their chains; nay, with 
that knowledge, those chains would at once drop, 
Mr. MILTON BROWN alluded to the annex- 
ation of Texas, and the part which he had taken 
in that transaction, expressing his gratification at 
the result, but denying that war was the necessary 
consequence thereof. He reviewed at some length 
the caugts and conduct of. the war—arraigning the 
course of the Administration therein, and uttering 
his most unqualified protest against this republic 
engaging in a war of conquest. 
Mr. COLLIN next addressed the committee, as 
follows: 
Mr. Cuatrman: Strange propositions, strange 
doctrines, and strange arguments, have character- 
ized much of the proceedings of this session of Con- 
gress. Upon a proposition to strike from the civil 
and diplomatic bill the salary of the President, 
almost all the subjects acted upon by the twenty- 
ninth Congress have been discussed. 
A great principle of philanthropy has entered 
largely into our deliberations, pregnant with im- 
mense consequences of weal or of wo to our institu- 
tions. It has been approached gentlemen with 
an apparent indifference, which I cannot feel. It 
has called out personal and general epithets, which 
I think cannot be excused; and has been debated 
with a zeal, that, at least to superficial observers, 
might be characterized with the name of vindictive- 
ness. Some gentlemen on all subjects have discuss- 
ed the war with Mexico—its causes, its objects, its 
consequences. Some have discussed annexation, 
Texas, and its boundaries. Upon these latter sub- 
jects, none have appeared to be more logical than 
an honorable gentleman from the State of Maine 
[Mr. Severance.} He endeavored to prove to us 
that Mexico was right and we wrong, in the war 
we are prosecuting. He endeavored to prove, that 
the President was the author of that wrong. He 
attempted to prove so, sir, if net mathematically, at 
pws... Be hically. He attempted to discredit the 
geographteal references of the gentleman from 
Eastern Texas, {[Mr. Kaurman,] by showing that 

those geographies, fixing the Rio Grande for the 
southern boundary of Texas, were got up only 
twenty-four years ago, and merely for the use of 
schools—merely for the purpose of teaching the 
rising generation where and what Texas was. 
His authors, however, the gentleman claims to be 
older and better. Some of his authors, sir, bound- 
ed Texas on the north by the Mississippi, and 
others fixed the northern boundary short of the Red 
River. Of course, then, we must presume, from the 
gentleman’s reasoning, that because his authors 
made the northern boundary decidedly wrong, they 
must have made the southern boundary unques- 
_tionably right. In this way the gentleman proved 
the Nueces to be the true boundary on the south. 
| Having thus ingeniously proved his premises, that 
| gentleman places his country clearly in the wrong, 
for having claimed to the Rio Grande. The gen- 
tleman, with equal ingenuity, casts his censures on 
‘the President. Congress, by its acts, in which 
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the gentleman had participated, had extended its 
laws beyond the Nueces; the President, in the 
discharge of his duties, had sent the military to 
protect the territory, over which those laws had 
been extended; and, forsooth, according to the 
entleman’s reasoning, is held highly culpable for 
sending military officers where Congress, in its ma- 
‘esty, had authorized the sending of civil ones. 

Following somewhat the example set me by so 
many distinguished gentlemen, I shall not confine 
myself to the subject under consideration, but shall 
discuss some subjects generally, and others in par- 
ticular. I may, perhaps, present some suggestions, 
that may appear as extraordinary to gentlemen as 
theirs have appeared to me. Many of these sug- 
gestions, however, have sprung from the dictates of 
my own judgment. Their origin is hamble—their 
faie is submitted to their merit. 

Mr. Chairman, our country‘is engaged in a for- 
eign war. Her sons have marched with the read- 
jest cordiality to the scene of strife, prepared to 
assert her rights, and sustain her honor. They 
have endured the privations of the tented field, 
and the sufferings of a sickly climate. They have 
sacrificed the enjoyments of home, and the foune- 


itfor revenue. J ara in favor of it, because no inter- 
eats will be found convulsing the nation by trying to 
push the duty from twenty to one hundred per cent. 
J am in favor of it, because it cannot be used as a 
a corruption fund, under the name of protection, 
upon which aspiring demagogues may hope to ride 
into office. lam in favor of it, because it would 
not embarrass or reduce our exports, as a large 
portion of this class of imports are not bought in 
exchange for our productions, out are paid for in 
cash. In fine, sir, | am in favor of it, because my 
country is in war, and needs it as a revenue to 


support the expenses of that war. 


arious, doubtless, re the motives which in- 
Vv , doubtless, the mot hict 
uence gentlemen in their opposition to the im- 
fl gent! in their opposit to tl 
position of duties upon tea and cotlee. Most of 
them may be presumed to be governed by those of 
the purest character; and yet to me it seems difli- 


| cult to reconcile their conduct with principles of 


justice and common sense. 
They express themselves opposed to the duty, 


| because it imposes a tax, in common with others, 
upon the poor man; and yet they have voted to in- 


| crease the duty on the material of which the coat | 


tie society of friends and kindred. Whenever they |) 


have met the enemy, they have effected his discom- | 


fiture. They have vanquished him in the field, || consumption of the tea and coffee for his whole 


: : \| family. 
They have assailed him when protected by the | 


though opposed by a vast majority of numbers. 


strongest defences, and have compelled him to ca- 
pitulate. They have not only sustained the reputa- 
tion of their fathers, but have given us a name 
beyond what we ever before enjoyed, A large 


vortion of the enemy’s country has been overrun. | 


is made which he wears at his daily toil, and when, 
too, the tax on the. material of that coat already ex- 
ceeds that of atwenty per cent. duty on the yearly 


Sir, they express an aversion to impose a 


| duty that may operate to tax poor men; and yet 


‘heir power is now concentrated; the final strug- || 


gle must now be made, which will decide whether 
we can dictate reasonable terms, or have got to 


strive in a protracted war, These brave men have | 


called for succor. They wish their ranks to be 


filled, which have been thinned by disease or the || have voted at the same time to retain in force laws | 


casualties of war. They wish associates to be sent 


many of these very gentlemen have voted to impose 
a duty of seventy-five per cent. upon all the sugar 
the poor man mingles with his coarse food; and 
have, at the same time, voted to retain in force laws 
which have refunded the duties to the rich on more 
than five hundred millions of pounds of that same 
sugar. Sir, they express an aversion to tax the 
poor man twenty per cent. on tea and coffee, and 
yet they have voted to tax him fifty per cent. on 
all the molasses he has occasion to consume, and 


| which have refunded to the rich the duties on over 


to them, sufficient to enable them to meet the dif- | 


ficulties now to be encountered. They call for arms, 


| five hundred millions of gallons of that same mo- 


munitions, provisions, clothing, pay, and all those | 


comforts and =e that a génerous and wealthy 
country owe tot 
in support of her giory and her rights. 


hose who are perilling their lives | 
Sir, the 


t | public utility and policy, or I am. 
question is presented to this Congress whether they | 


will respond as liberally and generously in grant- | 


ing these supplies, as our soldiery have behaved || 


gallantly in contending with the enemies of our |) pressions of philanthropy, they need not be ex- 


country. I hope, sir, that all of us will be induced | 


to act upon this subject, as we shall wish our his- 


tories to be read by the generations that are tocome | a feeling of personal animosity, having, perhaps, 


afier us. Doubtless a difference of opinion may 


lasses. Sir, as I have before said, doubtless many 
of those gentlemen who oppose that duty are in- 
fluenced by the purest motives. To such I must 
say, that either they are mistaken in their views of 
Some, in their 
opposition may be influenced by principles of de- 
magoguism. Of such let me say to the poor man, 
that while they are most clamorous in their ex- 


| pected to turn on their heel to save the oppressed 


from public robbery. Some may be influenced by 


| been denied some office for themselves or friends: 


exist as to the most judicious means of raising the | 


revenue necessary in the procurement of the sup- 
plies required. Upon this subject I have the proud 
satisfaction in believing that my constituents will 
approbate my voting any reasonable amount, to be 
raised in any way that may be considered most 
judicious, subject only to the controlling principles 
of the Constitution. 
doubtless. They would submit, if necessary, quiet- 
ly to direct taxation, but would prefer, if practica- 
ble, that it might be avoided. They would prefer 


an imposition of duties for revenue, as far as that | 


can be made available for the requirements of the 


treasury, but desire that those duties should be so | 


imposed as not to minister to the cupidity of the 
few to the oppression of the many. Wishing, as 
I most ardently do, that our brave soldiery shall 
not be denied, for want of ability on the part of our 
treasury, those succors which they 


wishes of my constituents, [ have been, and am, in 
favor of imposing a moderate duty on what has 
heretofore comprised our free list. 


The sense of this House has not appeared to || 
concur with me in opinion upon this subject. A || would again, to tax the poor man on a large por- 
| 


special aversion has been manifested toan imposi- | tion of his family necessaries, as high on twenty | 


tion of a duty upon tea and coffee. That I may 
not be misunderstood, here or elsewhere, I pur- 
pose to give to this matter specially, a little of my 
attention. Sir, 1 amin favor of this duty, because 
I believe none other can be imposed which will 
bear more equally upon the whole people of the 
United States. Lam in favor of it, because it does 
not carry with it a corresponding tax, to be paid b 
the poor consumers for the benefit ofrich producers. 
Tam in favor of it, because no selfish interest can 
exist to oppose its repeal, when we cease to need 


* 


| with their constituents, 


such persons have their accounts open to be settled 
Some may be influenced 
| solely by political partisanship; or why should they 
| approhate a duty as a peace measure, which they 


|| Oppose as a war measure? Some may he influ- 
| enced by timidity, under the name of consistency; 


They have their preferences, | 


have so rea- || 
sonably required, and governed by the dictates of | 
my own judgment and what I conceive to be the | 


4 


{ 


or why fear to vote a duty which the country needs 
in war, merely because they opposed it in time of 
eace? Some may be influenced by a desire to 
uild up, throuzh selfishness, large political combi- 


‘nations; or why vote a duty of millions more on | 
|| sugar and molasses alone, than the proposed law 
| would impose on sugar and molasses, with tea and | 


| coffee superadded ? Some may be influenced by 
| motives entirely selfish; or why vote a duty of one 
hundred percent. on the cloths which the family 
of poor men need for their very existenée, and re- 


is used only as a beverage ? 
Sir, the reasons given by some gentlemen for 
their acts, are as extraordinary as the motives of 


| 
| 
| fuse to vote a duty of twenty per cent. on tea, which 
{ 
} 


|| others appear objectionable. Some base their oppo- 


| sition upon the fact, that a duty on tea and coffee 
| isatax in which poor men participate; and yet 
these same gentlemen have voted, and doubtless 


| cents as the rich man would have had at the same 
_ time to pay on eighty cents. 

Some base their opposition upon the ground, 
that a tax on tea and coffee would bear more heavi- 


| Union; and yet their good sense should teach them 


which that argument would operate less, than it 


| does on tea and coffee. Their good sense should | 


| teach them, that if that argument was worth any- 
thing, it should operate to reduce the duties on 
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| this subject ? 


| deal? 


lv on the North than it would at the South, in our | I 4 
of the committee while I briefly refer to some 
that there is scarcely an article of import upon | 
| subject matter of the point I purpose to discuss. 


cloths, as difference of climate alone gives a great 
»rreponderance to their consumption at the North. 
f that argument is worth anything, it should oper- 
ate to reduce the duty on sugar, as it is a staple of 
the South, and a majority of it consumed at the 
North. 

But, sir, there are other matters that should in- 
fluence statesmen in the consideration of this sub- 
ject. It is a conceded point, that legislation should 
give all consistent encouragement to the purchasers 
of the surplus productions of our country, Now, 
sir, what has heretofore been our legislation upon 
Seventy millions of dollars worth of 
our imports, which have been bought of those whe 


' have purchased eighty millions of dollars worth of 


our surplus productions, have been burdened with 
the weight of producing nine-tenths of our revenue. 
Whereas, fifteen millions of dollars of our imports, 
bought of those who refuse to buy our produc- 
tions, and to whom we have to pay annually a 
balance of trade of about twelve millions of dol- 
lars, are admitted into our ports either almost or 
altogether free of duty. Is that policy just to our- 
selves? Is it generous to those with whom we 
Can reasons be given why that should ever 
have been our policy? ‘To have taxed the free list 
would have imposed no heavier burdens upon the 
consumer, than the duty on those imports which 
have borne the weight of taxation. More than 
this, sir; whatever burdens a tax on the free list 
would have imposed, would have gone exclusive- 


| ly into the treasury, for the common benefit of the 


nation; whereas, the duties heretofore levied have 
imposed a corresponding tax, by which the poor 
consumer has been compelled to pay largely to 
swell the already plethoric coffers of the rich. 
Sir, in this view of the case, principles of justice, 
of generosity, of economy, of philanthropy, ad- 
monish us that that free list ought to be taxed; 
and that other imports of as great or greater neces- 
sity, should be relieved from their burdens as fast 
as circumstances will justify. 

But perhaps the consideration which influences 
gentlemen more than all others, in their opposition 
to the duty upon tea and coffee, is the hope that 
the exigencies of the war will drive the Govern- 
ment toa larger system of discriminating in the 
imposition of duties, thereby ministering to the 


cupidity of those, whose already attained wealth 


gives them an overshadowing influence in control- 
ling the politics of the country. To this object of 
these gentlemen, L am opposed by every considera- 
tion of love to my country. I oppose it because [ 
think it highly unjust to the people. I oppose it 
because I think it violates the principles of the 
Constitution, and is repugnant to every principle 
of expediency. I shall erave the indulgence of 
the committee, while I dwell somewhat at Jarge 
upon this branch of the subject. My attention 
shall first be briefly given to some of the features 
‘of the policy which affects most particularly, in 


| my estimation, the principles of the Constitution. 


Perhaps it may sound somewhat antiquated to ap- 
peal to the Constitution as a rule of right, (except 
for the protection of the citizens of our enemies,) 
but the time has been, when that Constitution was 
viewed with some degree of veneration, The time 
has been, when its provisions were considered 
among the wisest productions of the human intel- 
lect. And we still retain the form upon taking our 
seats in this Hall, of swearing to its maintenance. 
But, sir, either I am much mistwken in my judg- 
ment and observation, or that veneration has ceas- 
ed. 

I either misjudge, or a wild, unlimited system of 
construction, has caused that instrument to cease 
to control the legislative action of this Government. 
I might have wished to have given my views 
more generally, and have considered other sub- 
jects in connexion with my constitutional views, 
‘but it is a matter of some doubt whether I shall 
ever avail myself of an/ opportunity to do so. 

I certainly shall not undertake to state here the 
many instances in which I believe our Govern- 
ment, in ite legislation, has long been transcending 


| its constitutional limits. The occasion does not 


now require it, and my limited time will not now 
allow of it. But, sir, I shall claim the indulgence 


cases which are pertinent and important to the 
The Constitution provides that a shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
‘ posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
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United States, butal! duties, imposts, and excises, 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. 
Now, sir, | can discover no difference between a 


formity, and a partial refunding them after they 
have been so uniformly imposed. When a uni- 
form duty has been imposed upon iron; to leave 
that duty a tax and burden upon those who may 
use it for agricultural and other purposes, and to 
refund it to those who may use it for a railroad 
track, Lclaim to be a violation of the Constitution. 

Where a uniform duty has been imposed upon 
West India molasses; to heave it as a tax and bur- 
then upon the poor man who uses it as a beverage 
to give a zest to the coarse fare of his family, and 
to refund it to the manufacturer wio converts it 
into New England ram, | conceive to be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution. When a uniform duty 
has been imposed upon West India sugar; to leave 
ita tax and burthen upon the man who consumes 
st in his family, and to refund it to the manufactu- 
rer who carries it through a process of refinement, 
I conceive to bea violation of the Constitution. 
Sir, the framers of that clause in the Constitution 
which I have before quoted, must be presumed to 


have had some motive in inserting that clause of 


uniformity. And could that motive have been 
other than to introduce a just uniformity in the 
effects to be produced by the imposition of those 
duties—uniformity in the burdens imposed— 
uniformity in any incidental benefits accruing? 
and uniformity is required in the effect upon the 
general interests, in the direct benefits growing out 
of the application of the moneys received. ‘Then, 
sir, discriminations in the imposition of duties, 
and particularly when not made with reference to 
objects of revenue, but to promote sectional or in- 
dividual interests, is a violation of the letter and 
gpirit of the Constitution. 

To impose a duty upon one kind of iron, ata 
rate higher than is imposed upon another; or to 
impose a duty upon cloth, at a per cent. higher 
than is imposed upon the materials of which cloth 
is made; or to impose a duty on a piece of cloth 
costing six cents per yard, as high as is imposed 
upon a piece of cloth costing twenty cents per 
yard, | conceive to be as much a violation of the 
Constitution, as an imposition of a tax upon New 
York, for the benefit of the nation, from which 
Boston might be exempted, Sir, attempts have 
been and may again be made, to justify discrimi- 
nations for specific purposes under the clause in 
the Constitution delegating the power ‘to pro- 
vide for the general welfare.” An argument can 
scarcely be conceived of a more insidious or dan- 
gerous character—one which opens the door 
“ae than all others, to enable the rich and pow- 
erTl to trample upon the rights of the more fee- 
ble—one the most illimitable in its operations, 
and one before which the Constitution must cease 
to exist as anything but a shadow. What act of 
local interest might not be performed under such a 
construction, when the mere fiat of a majority of 
Congress is left to pronounce upon the contingent 
incidental consequences? 
tion of that importance is not left in doubt, but is 
specially provided for by the Constitution itself. 
By-a reference to that instrument, the power to 
provide for the general welfare is made subject to 
that uniform imposition of duties. Let the pro- 
vision speak for itself: ‘Congress shall have 
* power to collect duties and provide for the general 
* welfare, but all duties shall be uniform throughout 
* the United States.”’ 
eral welfare is to be promoted through the imposi- 
tion of duties, still those duties 
a 

am well aware that a principle of construction 
has been resorted to, to obviate the objection I have 
raised. I am well aware, sir, that it is claimed, 


that if the daty is made uniform on a single article | 


throughout the United States, that a different duty 
may be imposed upon a different article, or upon 
the same article in some subdivided form, and yet 
the spirit of the Constitution have been complied 
with. Permit me, sir, to examine this principle 
of construction. 

The Constitution says: ‘* Congress shall have 
the power to lay and collect taxes.’’ But it does 
not say those taxes shall be uniform throughout 
States. Will any one undertake to say that Con- 
gress, under that clause, can impose a tax upon 


one State, from which another may be exempt? | 


for the common defence and general welfare of the | 


Fortunately, sir, a ques- | 


In other words, if the gen- | 


shall be uniformly | 





No one, sir, will undertake to claim that power. 


| Upon that same principle, then, Congress would 


not have had the power to impose a duty upon the 


another from its operation, even though the clause 
requiring them to be uniform had not been insert- 
ed. Then, sir, the wise men who framed our 


| Constitution, either inserted that exemption clause 


without intending it to have meaning, or it meant 
much more than those constructionists are willing 
tonllow. Had any of the distributive adjectives 
been used, (each, every, or either,) that clause of 
the Constitution might have borne the construc- 
tiongiven. Butit says, ** all duties imposed,’’ and 
without a violent perversion of the English lan- 
guage, must mean all. The word * uniform”? is 
defined by the learned authors of our vocabularies 
as meaning * not variable,’ ‘not different,” 
‘Sconforming to one rule or mode,” ** having 
the same degree.’’? Can, then, all duties be said to 
be uniform, when on the same kind of article, in 
one case a duty of five per cent., and in another a 
duty of farty per cent. is imposed? Can all du- 
ties be said to be invariable, when on one article 
a per cent. is imposed upon a minimum valuation, 
and a specific duty is imposed on another? Can all 
duties be said not to be different, when a specific 


‘same article in one State, and have exempted | 
neglect to impose duties with the required wni- || 


duty is imposed upon one article, and an ad valo- | 


rem on another? 
said to be conforming to one rule or mode, or as 
having the same degree? Sir, it is beyond my 
comprehension, how duties can be imposed upon 
the specific or minimum principle, and be made 
to conform to the requirements of the Constitution. 
Again, sir: the Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall have power to collect excises, and that 
all those excises shall be uniform throughout the 
States. Should Congress, under that power, im- 
pose an excise twice as high upon the manufactu- 
rers of cloth as should be imposed upon the man- 
ufacturers of iron, would any one undertake to 
justify the imposition of such an excise, upon the 


Can all duties in those cases be | 
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our Government upon principles of economy, The 


time has been when it would have been considerod 


carried on without any considerable exper 


a most happy and desirable consummation, if the 


operations of our Government could have been 


sIUEFADIE € iditure 
But, sir, the advocates of discriminating in duties 


must consider such consummation to be the mos, 
disastrous. For if we had but little expenditure, we 
should require but little of duties. And of course 


_ if it is of great importance, when our expenditures 


are large, thata high system of discriminations 
are necessary, in order to save us from ruin, in 
raising the means to pay those expenses, wha: 
overwhelming ruin must be our fate if some sys. 
tem of legislation should be adopted to save us from 


| those expenses? It has been a proverb in England 
‘ 


that a.national debt is a national blessing. Wir} 


/ some it must be a proverb here, that national ex. 


travagance is our national salvation. Consisten; 
with their expressed views of public policy, do we 
not see the friends of the policy of discrimination 


_ resorting to the broadest principles of construction, 


and all other means, in order to enhance our Goy- 


ernment expenditures? It is claimed that diserim- 


inations in duties must be made for the benefit of 
manufacturers, in consequence of the higher rates 


| of interest in this country, than is allowed on cap- 


| State of Massachusetts. 


eround that the excise upon cloth was uniform || 


throughout the States as was also the excise upon 
iron? Lam much mistaken if such a construction 
would be submitted to. [ am much mistaken if 


the manufacturers of cloths would not throw them- | 


selves upon the letter of the Constitution, which 


says all excises shall be uniform, and would claim | 


that no excise burdens could be constitutionally im- 


posed upon them, higher than was imposed upon | 


others in the community. Sir, if the letter of the 
Constitution had been adhered to upon these sub- 


jects, how much of wrong, that certain portions of || 
our people have suffered, would have been obviated. | 


ital in Europe. Those discriminations are also 
claimed, in consequence of the higher price of labor 
that prevails in this country than is paid in Europe, 


| That we may understand and appreciate the justice 


of these claims, I will refer to the statistics of the 
In 1845, the labor of 
128,013 men, women, and children, with a capital 
of $45,101,217, produced $87,924,083 worth of in- 
come. During the same year, the whole agricul- 
tural population, with a capital amounting to the 
value of all the lands in the State, produced only 
the income of $12,667,625. 

In agriculture, the yearly labor of one man pro- 
duced one hundred and eighty-three dollars in- 
come, 

In manufactures, the yearly labor of one person 
(averaged between men, women, and children) 


| produced an income of seven hundred and fifty 


' dollars each. 


Agriculture required four hundred dollars capi- 
tal to produce one hundred dollars income. 
Manufactures required only fifty-two dollars of 


| capital to produce one hundred dollars income. 


produce one hun 


How much of heart-burning would have been || 


prevented, that has already shaken our institutions | R y 
lars; whereas the interest on the capital neces- 


to their centre. How much of those dissensions 


would have been avoided, which may yet work | 
Sir, this doctrine of uni- | 


the ruin of our nation. 


formity of duties is not new. It has at all times 


been entertained by some of the purest and ablest 
The compromise act was the | 


of our statesmen. 
offspring of these principles. But, sir, it has been 
said that the compromise act was a failure, because 
it did not provide a sufficiency of revenue That 


failure, sir, was not in the principles of the act, 


but in those provisions of the act which left more | 


than half the imports of the country free of duty. || 
The general interests of the country were never | 
more prosperous than under the operations of the || 
To have increased the revenue, || 


compromise act. 


it would only have been necessary to have imposed | 
the uniform duties unon the free list; and instead | 
of fifteen millions of dollars, over thirty millions | 


would have been annually produced. I shall now 


| claim to be indulged with looking at the policy of | 


discriminating in duties to promote individual in- | 


terests, upon principles of expediency. In connex- 


'ion with that policy it is contended, that unless || 
our people are restrained by discriminating duties | 
in their foreign intercourse, they will work our | 


national ruin. 

The time has been when the people of this coun- 
~~ were thought to be capable of self-government; 
when they were thought to be capable of dictating 
not only what our statute laws, but what our fun- 
damental laws, should be. And shall it now be 
said, that they must be restrained in their choice 
of whom they shall buy and to whom they shall 
sell, and that, too, by arbitrary laws, justified only 
by the most violent principles of construction? 

The time has been when it was thought to be 
the work of wisdom to devise means to conduct 





; 
| 
j 
| 


| 
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Agriculture ane eighty dollars of labor to 
red dollars of income. 

Manufactures required only twenty-five dollars 

of labor to produce one hundred dollars of income. 

In agriculture the interest at six per cent. on the 

capital necessary in the production of one hundred 

dollars income, would have been twenty-four dol- 


sary to produce that income in manufactures, 
would have been only three dollars twelve cents. 
The tax, at the rate of fifty cents on the one hun- 


dred dollars on the same capital in agriculture, 





would have been two dollars; whereas, in manu-: 
factures, it would have been only twenty-five cents. 

To look, sir, at this subject abbreviated. On 
expense in labor, manufactures stands to agricul- 
ture as twenty-five dollars is to caghty dollars; on 
capital, as fifty-two dollars is to four hundred dol- 
lars; on interest, as three dollars twelve cents is to 
twenty-four dollars; on taxes, as twenty-five cents 
is to two dollars. And yet, sir, this doctrine of 
discrimination proposes to tax the capital and la- 
bor of agriculture, for the benefit of the owners of 
capital in manufactures. It is contended, sir, that 
to bestow special legislative favor to manufactures, 
will bestow special protection to labor in this coun- 
try. This suggestion can be best understood by 
a reference to the financial report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury at the last session of Congress. 
Almost every answer of manufacturers from almost 
every State in the Union, in that report, tells. us 
that improvements in machinery have reduced the 
expense of manufacturing about thirty per cent. 


| Almost all tell us that for the last thirty years the 


wages of labor have remained stationary. Wages 
were the same when duties were at 40, 70, or 100 

r cent., that they were when only at 20 per cent. 

ages had remained the same when improvements 
had reduced the expense of manufacturing 30 per 
cent., with what they had been when manufactu- 
ring had been most expensive. Whatever changes 
had been made, they all admit that laborers never 
enjoyed the benefit of those changes, however fa- 
yorable; but that the benefits were monopolized 
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and enjoyed exclusively by the owners of capital policy of revenue more highly oppressive than was 
themselves. BES ; . then existing in any nation on the face of the 
Sir, the advocates of discrimination in duties | earth. I believe it is a®lesire to restore that poli- 
contend that high duties do not increase the price | cy, which is one of the strongest motives in oppo- 
of the article to the consumer. So said the au- sing a duty upon tea and coffee. I believe the 
thors of the act of 1842; and yet in that very act levying that duty for the purposes of the war will 
they provided to have the duties refunded to sugar assist in protecting us against the reéstablishment 
refiners and to rum manufacturers. So said the | of that or a similar policy. It is this conviction 
advocates of that act at the last session of Congress; || that has prompted me in goiag more largely into 
and yet they almost unanimously voted to refund | this subject than I otherwise should have done. 
duties on railroad iron. Duties under that act have Avarice, sir, was never satisfied by indulgence 
been refunded on over three millions of pounds of | nor ambition surfeited by gratification. Those 
sugar, and over four millions of gallons of molas- || who have enjoyed contributions upon the people 
ses, during the last year. And during the past | for the last quarter of a century, will not quietly 
few years, over three millions of dollars have been |) submit to a deprivation of any of their spoils. 
refunded on railroad iron, Sir, unless on sugar, || Office-seekers and legislators will be found willing 
molasses, and iron, the price is increased to the || tomake with themcommon cause. There will be 
amount of duty imposed, a grosser act of legisla- | an effort to put again upon us the yoke of 1842. 
tive injustice was never perpetrated than under |! The struggle must come. Whether at this session 
the operation of the laws refunding those duties. || the next, or after the nation has been convulsed at 
But, sir, the consideration that is urged upon us || another election, | know not; but the struggle 


with more earnestness than all others is, that dis- || will come. To the friends of justice, of the. peo- 


criminations for the benefit of manufacturers creates || ple’s rights, of their country’s good, we must look 
ahome market for our agricultural productions. || to save us again from the vortex of oppression. 

To a right understanding of this argument, we | But, sir, if the doctrine of special and partial 
can again refer to the statistics of Massachusetts. || legislation is to be insisted upon—if the doctrine of 
jn 1845, the manufactured products of Massachu- |) legislative protection is to prevail in this country 

setts amounted to $87,924,083. Discounting thir- || then, certainly, its benefits should net be confined 
ty-five per cent., (the average of duties by the act |; to the few, but should be directly for the benefit of 
of 1842,) would give to those manufacturers a| the greater portion, if not for the whole of our 
bonus, raised by a tax upon the people, of $22,- |, population. No considerable interest should be 
195,133 annually. Discounting twenty-four per || left to the uncertain tenure of contingent, incidental 
ceut., (the average of duties by the act of 1846,) consequences. Under this view of the case, the 
gives annually to those manufacturers a bonus of || agricultural interest should be one specially to re- 
$17,017,565. Now, then, suppose the agricultural | ceive the direct benefits, by way of legislation. I 
productions consumed in this country to be annu- |, will venture to suggest, F T 


t egest, then, the propriety of 
ally $800,000,000; suppose the pe of Mas- | ascertaining the average export valuation on all 
sachusetts to be one twenty-fift ' 


sac ; of the whole, as |; the staple articles of agriculture, for the last ten 
it is nearly; suppose one-third of that population | years: the grain, flour, wool, provisions, &c., of 
to be employed in manufacturing:—then, sir, the || the North; the cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, &e., 
manufacturing population would be one-eightieth || of the South. And upon that average valuation to 
of that of the United States, and may be expected | give an export bounty eyual to one-half of the 
to consume one-eightieth of those agricultural pro- || average per cent. duty imposed upon imports. 


. . ° . . . 
ductions. Upon that basis of calculation, the | This bounty would be special protection to agri- 
culture, which gives employment to three-fourths 


manufacturing population of Massachusetts would 
consume annually $10,000,000 worth of our pro- |) ofour population. Atthe same time manufactures 
ducts of agriculture. That, sir, is the value of || would enjoy the protection of the duties, and com- 
that home market. Under the policy reeommend- || merce would enjoy the increased exports and 
ed by gentlemen, we have paid over $22,000,000 | imports which a system of bounties may be pre- 
annually, and shall still pay over $17,000,000 an- || sumed to create. Now, sir, what objection can 
nualby, for a market to consume annually only | be raised to this system of protection by the advo- 
$10,000,000 worth of products. I ask gentlemen || cates of that doctrine? It cannot be said to be new. 
to look at this view of the subject. If they call |; [cannot claim the merit of originality in proposing 
this calculation theorizing, | ask them how facts ] it. We give to fishermen bounties, and why are 
and figures can ever be made to produce demon- |! the hardy sons of the ocean any more subjects of 
stration? Upon this basis of calculation, we have | bounty chan those of the field? We give to rum 
been paying to the manufacturers of this country, | makers and sugar refiners bounties, by way of 
under the name of pores over $48,000,000 | refunded duties; why are not the producers of flour, 
annually more than t e whole amount of agricul- || meat, wool, and cotton, equally subjects of such 
tural productions which they have or can consume. | bounty? If it is called refunding duties on raw 
is it surprising, then, sir, that under this system | material, in one case; in the other, if you please, 
of creating home markets, in the language of the || call it refunding duties on the cloth, iron, sugar, 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] || molasses, sult, spices, &c., consumed by the culti- 
agriculture has not retained its proportion to the || vators of the soil. If the wealthy owners of rail- 
growing population of the country? Is it sur- |) road stocks are deserving of the millions of boun- 


etme that the agricultural population of New || ties which they have received, why is not much 
ork has diminished within the last five years? Is 


| 
itsurprising that agricultural productsgenerally had | 
depreciated in price over forty per cent. since 1841, 


' more so that portion of our population whose 
| sweat and toil procures for us the means of sub- 
c || sistence? New York also sets us the example of 
or that the gross value of the agricultural products || giving bounties to the manufacturers of salt. But, 
of New York was worth many millions less in || sir, we have another example set us upon this 
1845 than they were in 1840? Is it surprising that || subject, inviting our imitation; an example hal- 


the gross value of agricultural products had dimin- || lowed by time, and recommended by long experi- | 


ished in Massachusetts near four millions of dol- || ment. During the arbitrary reigns of the Tudors 
lars between 1841 and 1842, as the census shows? || and Stuarts in England, agricultural exports were 
Is it surprising that nine millions of pounds ef || not only subject to duty, but the exporter was 
wool grown in New York was worth more,®y || under the necessity of purchasing a license. But 
$700,000, in 1840, than thirteen millions of pounde ‘| in 1689, when liberty had commenced to dawn 
of wool is worth at the present prices? Is it at all | upon the British empire, the laws requiring duties 
surprising that manufactures have advanced be- | and licenses were repealed, and others passed, be- 
yond the proportion of our growing population || stowing bounties upon the exportation of agricul- 
during this same time? Is it not surprising, sir, that || tural productions. In 1750, sixty-one years after 
the people of this country have so long tolerated a || the ssage of those laws, we find that sixteen hun- 
system so unequal, SO oppressive, so unjust? | dred thousand dollars was paid in one year, in boun- 

n common with my brother farmers, I have felt || ties upon agricultural exports. I believe that law 





the blighting influences of this policy. I have lis- || now stands in force upon their statute-book, but | 


tened to their cunningly-devised fables and false- || for near half a century has been a dead letter, as 
hoods, which have been resorted to to blind us || their increased population has rendered their lim- 
to the causes which have robbed us of the fruits || ited territory unequal to its required supplies. 
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proportion to its income? For that cause, agri- 
culture requires it more than any other interest. 
Should protection be given where labor is most 
expensive? Itis most expensive in agriculture. 
Is it desirable to procure increased wages for labor- 
ers?) While in manutactures, whatever protection 
they may have enjoyed, the wages of laborers 
have remained stationary, in agriculture, increased 
wages follow increased prices, as certainly as the 
muttering thunder follows the lightning’s flash. 
Do we wish to be independent of other nations? 
Do we wish more—do we wish other nations to 
be dependent upon us? Then, instead of restrict- 
ing, we ought to facilitate our intercourse with the 
whole commercial world. Adopta policy such as 
lam now suggesting, and all nations will look to 
and depend upon us to supply their deficiencies. 
Our every variety of climate, our unequalled fer- 
tility of soil, our territory of almost limitless ex- 
tent, would enable us, by proper legislative pro- 
tection, to become the granary of the world. That 
| protection, sir, should not only be in bounties be- 
stowed, but exemption from unreasonable burdens 
imposed for the benefit of others. 

if an objection should be raised to the system I 
have proposed, in consequence of the effect it may 
have upon revenue, | answer, it is an experiment 
well worth the trying, to see whether the increased 
importations, consequent upon the facilities which 
bounties would bestow upon exports, would not 
actually increase the amount of revenue available 
to the Government. But should it not be so in- 
creased; should the amount of revenue over the 
bounties be only sufficient to pay the ee ex- 
penses of the Government, the great agricu tural 
interest, embracing the largest portion of our pop- 
ulation, and subject to pay the greatest proportion 
of our national expenditures, if favored with 
bounties, would not hesitate to have all extraor- 
dinary expenses paid by direct taxation. More 
than this: agriculturists might discover it to be to 
their interest to have the whole government ex- 
penditure paid by taxation, and would be satisfied 
to have no more duties collected than were neces- 
sary to pay the bounties allowed. Manufacturers 
would soon discover that this system would be 
holding to their lips the cup they have so freely 
urged upon others. I say to the advocates of 
protection, that my policy, if objectionable, is 
less so than theirs. Mine would confer direct 
benefits upon a large majority of the people; theirs 
ouly upon a limited minority. Tf, however, this 
policy is objected to, then let this subject be met 
on common ground. Let the whole system of 
protection be abandoned; let the business of the 
country be governed by the laws of trade; let agri- 
culturists be freed from the oppressions and ¢m- 
barrassments of partial legislation, and they will 
ask nothing for themselves. Give them but a fair 
field in the markets of the world, and they will 
never be the suppliants for legislative favor. : 

It is urged here, that our whole system of legis- 
lation has been characterized by extending protec- 
tion to manufactures. [ask gentlemen to look, 
and see whether a paragraph ‘can be found upon 
our statute books in which any direct or even in- 
direct provision has been made to benefit agricul- 
ture. Why this partiality then? Is not agri- 
culture the first and most important interest in our 

| country? Is it not shown, that if any interest is 
deserving of or needing protection, that interest is 
the agricultural? Then, sir, if any system of legis- 
lative protection is again introduced into our Halls 
of legislation, the agriculturist should be the recip- 
ient. By so doing, we should wipe out a blemish 
that now characterizes the legislative history of 
our country. 

Mr. HARMANSON next obtained the floor, 
and warmly defended the justice of the war, and 
urged the importance of a prompt response on the 
| part of Congress to all requisitions of the Execu- 
|, tive of means to prosecute it. He condemned, in 
| no qualified terms, the course of those of the Whig 
| party who were opposed to it, and held them up 
| as invariably, when the country was engaged in a 
conflict with a foreign foe, being found on the side 
| of, and giving “‘aid and comfort” to, the enemy. 
|| He denounced the Wilmot proviso as a flagrant 
|| interference with the rights of the South, and a 


i 


of our toil, and pushed us on the road to adver- Sir, no reason can be given in favor of protecting || wanton violation of the Constitution, to which the 


sity. I have witnessed the violent oreenien by |! any interest in this country which would not apply || South would never submit. 


which a modification of that policy has 
sisted. I have seen with what desperate energy 


n re- || in an eminent degree in favor of the extension of|| Mr. 8. JONES then obtained the floor. 
t || direct protection to agriculture. Should protection | After which, the committee rose, 
the attempt has been made to retain upon usa |! be given where capital is required to be large in ' 


And the House adjourned. 
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IN SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February 13, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was approved. 


Mr. MILLER presented two petitions from the 
Grand Jury of Washington, asking the repeal or 
modification of the act of 1838, in relation to the 
circulation of small notes, and also representing 
the necessity of previding suitable rooms for the 
accommodation of the Criminal Court of the Dis- 
trict; which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a memorial from ship- 
owners of Boston, merchants, insurance compa- 
nies, and underwriters, asking the erection of a 
light-house on Sand Key; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ARCHER presented a petition from Elijah 
Cross, for a pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from citi- 
zens of Arkansas, in relation to a certain post 
route; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition from citizens of 
Livingston county, New York, asking that the 
Tonawanda band of Indians may be exempted 
from the treaty of 1842; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, asked to be discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition of Judith 
Whetton, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the memorials in relation to 
the erection of a new custom-house in Charleston, 
reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to communicate to the Senate, at its next 
session, any information in his possession in re- 
spect to the necessity of a new custom-house in 
the city of Charleston; and that, also, he be re- 
quested to ascertain for what sum the present 
custom-house can be disposed of and a new site 
purchased; and to report a plan and estimates of 
the cost of constructing a new building sufficient 
for the commercial wants of that city. : 


On motion of Mr. DIX, it was 

Resolved, That the hour of meeting, on and after 
Monday next, be eleven o’clock, 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the following resolutions submitted on Wed- 
nesday last by Mr. Yuree: 

Resolved, That the editors of the Union, a newspaper 
published in the city of Washington, having, in a publica- 
tion contained in a number of that paper dated the 9th of 
February, issued and uttered a public libel upon the char- 
acter of this body, be excluded trom the privilege of ad- 
ms ion to the floor of the Senate. 

Be it further resolved, That the report of the proecedings 
of the Senate of the 8th dav of February in relation to the 
bill entitled “An act to raise, for a limited tinie, an additional 
military force, and for other purposes,” is partial and unjust 
to the body, and that the reporters for that paper be excluded 
for the residue of the ses-ion from a place in the gallery of 
the Senate. ; 

Mr. WESTCOTT addiessed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Presinent: The topics legitimately involv- 
ed in the resolutions offered by my colleague, and 
those illegitimately thrust into this debate, are all 
interesting, and most of them important. 

Phe ** liberty of the press’’—the true extent and 
meaning of that phrase; the rights and duties of the 
press; the rights and powers of the Senate; the du- 
ties and obligations of its officers to the S 
though not acting as such officers, but in t 
vate capacity; the duty of those who h 
courtesy of the Senate, favors—or priv; 

ee cae a f \vors—or privileges, if you 
pleas xtended to them, us to the use of those 
privileges, are the sole questions that on these re- 
solutions should properly have been debated 
Pp But, sir, we have had the question of the next 

Presidency—the annexation of ‘Texas—swhat and 
who caused the war in Mexico to * exist”’—(this 
I believe, is the court phrase)—the conduct of the 
war—the three million secret-service money bil|— 
and the exceedingly interesting and vital question 
what constitutes true Democracy under this Ad- 
ministration—mixed up with no small quantity of 
pungent and spicy personality, all foisted, and 1 
must be permited to say, quite irregularly, in this 
discussion. , 


enate, 
heir pri- 
ave, by the 
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We have had parties counted off on this floor by | of the press has been guarantied in all of them, by 


one honorable Senator, (the Senator from Tennes- 
see;) names given to them; leaders—or at least one 
leader designated; the position, principles, motives, 
and no very flattering vocation, assigned to that 
suppdsed party; and bold prophecies promulged 


il 


as to the course it intends to pursue with respect to || 


measures recommended by the President, and in 
relation to the approaching Presidential canvass. 

Mr. President, I desire to say a little on all these 
topics; I say all of them, for notice of no one of 
them, since they have been thrust upon the Senate, 
should be omitted by any Senator who mingles in 
this debate, unless he wishes to conceal his position 
tll a less hazardous crisis may come for express- 
ing his opinions. 

But, sir, | only wish to say just enough, and no 


»rovisions in their constitutions or fundamental 
aws. The Federal Constitution declares that Cop. 
gress shall pass no law “ abridging the freedom of 
the press.” In several of the States it is declared 
that the truth may always be given in evidence ag 
a justification on the trial of an indictment for q 
libel. In others it is allowed as such justification 
only when the publication was made for justifiable 
ends and good motives, of which the jury are to 
judge. So it is in New York, and so in the State 
that I have the honor to represent. And I may 
here be allowed to say, that, in the convention 
which formed the State constitution of Florida, I 
preferred and advocated the provision, that in al] 


| cases the truth should be received as a justification 
| of any publication, in any suit, criminal or civil. 


more than enough, to place myself before the peo- | 


ple of my State, and before the country, in such 
attitude, that falsehood can find no apology for 
misrepresenting me. 

Mr. President, as to the liberty of the press, 
there is no Senator on this floor—there is no citi- 
zen in the Confederacy, who is more inclined, from 
education and from feelings of strong partiality for 
the press, to uphold it in its just rights than Lam. 
I will state, sir, even at the risk of having egotism 
imputed to me, that my father was a practical prin- 
ter and the editor of different Democratic presses 
from 1796 to 1806. In boyhood, [ was put to 
learn the trade under a Democratic editor; and since 
I adopted another profession, I have, from inclina- 
tion, generally been more or less connected, direct- 
ly or indirectly, with political and democratic 
newspapers. Many of the most agreeable associa- 
tions [ have formed in life, have been with political 
editors and writers. My sympathies, feelings, and 
partialities, are generally with them; and I shall 
ever, I trust, be found firm in protecting their 
rightful privileges against encroachment from any 
quarter. 

Sut while [ would defend the press in the fair 
and proper exercise of its rights, in the full and 
free and liberal discussion of public measures, and 
examination of the conduct of public men, I will 


not sustain it when, instead of such fair discussion, | 


it habitually descends to scurrility—makes defama- 
tion its daily vocation, and licentious abuse and 
assault on private reputation, its favorite weapons 
of assault. 

When any press thus cegrades itself, when it 
thus disgraces the country, every honorable printer, 
every true friend of the profession, and of the liber- 
ty of the press, will not sustain such press; they 
will rebuke it by just censure, and, Af it persists, 
it should be avoided as affected with leprosy. 

With respcet to individual wrong sustained by a 
newspaper publication of a defamatory character, 


the person injured is generally safe in the judg- | 


ment of an enlightened community; but if not, 


he has full remedies in the criminal prosecutions, | 
and in the civil suits, given him by the laws | 


of the country. 


cial position, should be left to seek redress un- | 


der the laws. No officer under the Government— 
neither the President, nor any member of Congress, 


nor any head of a department, ought to have, for | 
' any reason that can be urged, any different remed 


than the poorest and humblest citizen in the land. 
No sedition law like that of 1798 can ever be neces- 
sary or proper, even if it were constitutional. 
Whenever it shall be necessary for the protection 
of such functionaries from outrage by the press, 
the people will have become so degraded that they 
will be fit subjects for a despotic government. An 
enlightened and liberal public opinion will ever sus- 
tain public functionaries against unjust assaults. 
Party spirit may, for a while prevent full justice 
being done, but eventually, when calm and cool re- 
flection re-awakens those feelings of liberal con- 
fidence which every honest man wishes to have in 
his fellow-man, truth will resume control. 

The old common law is ample to afford full re- 
dress for jibels on personal reputation. Many of 
the first statesmen and jurists of this country, have 
deemed some of its rules too stringent and restrict- 
ed, to harmonize with our free and liberal institu- 
tions. It does not allow the truth to be given in 
evidence as a justification in a criminal prosecu- 


tion; and indeed one of the maxims, it is said, of | 


the English common law is, “ the greater the truth 
the greater the libel.’? In many of the States the 
common law of England on this subject has either 


‘ been wholly repudiated or modified. The freedom 


Mr. President, I make these references to show 
how entirely secure the liberty of the press is in this 
country—to show there is no danger of its being 


| altempted to invade its just rights and privileges— 
| to relieve those, as far as I am able, who seem to 


entertain apprehensions that the resolutions of my 


| colleague, if carried out, may endanger the liberty 


| of the press. 


There is no such danger; the press 
in this country is safe. 
Mr. President, the subject now under considera- 


| tion is in nowise controlled or affected in the leas@ 


degree, by any of the rules or principles cited, so 


| far as it relates to the action of this body, invoked 


| “trial for a libel.’’ 


by the resolutions’on your table. 

This is no ** prosecution”? of, or * suit,’’ * crim- 
inal’’ or ** civil,’’ against the editor or reporters of 
the Union; the exclusion the resolutions contem- 
plate, is not a ** punishment” in the legal sense of 
the term, as has been argued here. This is nota 
This is no attempt to enforce 


\the principles of the sedition law of the elder 


| where the slander is uttered or published. 


Adams, as some Senators have urged. Why, sir, 
this body, this chamber—could not indict the edi- 
tor of the Union for a libel upon it asa body; it 
could not sue him in a civil suit for damages, In- 
dividual Senators who are slandered may resort to 
the remedies given by the local law of the place 
I Asa 
body—as a chamber, the law does not recognise 


| the Senate as possessing any character, defamation 


| criminal or civil. 


Individuals, whatever their offi- || 


i} 
1} 


| such cases. 


of which, can be made the subject of a prosecution, 
The sedition law sought to es- 
tablish adifferent principle. In this it was wrong. 
The Federal Legislature exceeded its constitutional 
powers in enacting it. It was a subject over which 
it had no jurisdiction. 

But what can that law or its principles have to 
do with the resolutions of my colleague? No 
more than one of the old blue laws of Connecticut, 
or one of the papal bulls prohibiting the publica- 
tion of Luther’s writingse I was surprised to hear 
my friend, the honorable Senator from Ohio, re- 
ferring to that law. I know he would not seek to 
mislead public opinion, or excite unjust prejudice, 
and I presume his reference was inadvertent, in 
the hurry of debate. Surely he could not seriously 
have meant to liken this resolution to a prosecu- 
tion under the sedition law of 1798. We have had 
also Judge Peck’s case referred to by the honor- 
able Senator from Arkansas, and the doctrine of 
judicial contempts for publishing libels on judges, 
commented on, as if this case was dependant on 
principles properly or improperly contended for in 
This is not a case under the law of 


|} contempts. The character, scope, and effect of 


my colleague's resolutions seem to be strangely 
and totally misunderstood. 

They are no invasion of any right of the editors 
or reporters of the Union; no encroachment upon 
tligir prerogatives as citizens or. as editors or re- 

rters—nothing of the sort. The question they 
raise has been erroneously called a question of privi- 
lege. Itis not. No one contends that any privi- 
lege of any member of the Senate has been invaded 
by them. There is no * pririlege’’ about the mat- 
ter. The consideration and decision of resolutions 
respecting the order and proceedings of the Senate 
and its rules, is a privileged question, and takes 
precedence of others, but there is no privilege of 

rsons involved in it. ; 

As to libels and slanders on this body, its mem- 
bers have not, nor do they need any privileges in 
redressing them beyond the humblest citizen. And 
yet it is argued here that my colleague is seeking 
to exercise some extraordinary power for some 
breach of special privilege—some sedition, some 
contempt, against the members of this body; that 
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of it; nothing more, and nothing else. 


1847. ; 


: ae . . | 
he is invoking some extraordinary ‘‘ punishment”’ 


for scandalum magnatum of the Senate. No such 
thing; nothing like it. Why, sir, if he had moved 
to send the Sergeant-at-Arms for the venerable 
editor of the Union, had him caught and brought 
here, and then required him to beg pardon of the 
Senate on his bended knees, or be put in prison or 
the pillory, or to take his press and types into cus- 
tody,—stronger denunciation could not have well 
been used than has been heard here of his assail- 
ing that editor, and through him the liberty of the | 
press, and ot yne out the principles of the old | 
sedition act, and the law of contempts and punish- 
ment for breach of privilege, and so forth. 

Nor do I, Mr. President, regard the position 
which the editors of the Union hold to this body 
as its printers, as in any way affecting this sub- 
ject, or having any bearing on the question. A!!! 
the Senate can properly do, with respect to their 
printers, is to require them to do their printing 
faithfully. What propriety may require of the 
printers in their course towards the co which 
elected them to such office, if it can be called an 
office of the Senate, is a different matter. This is 
nota motion to dismiss them as printers, and, if 
such motion had been made, [ should not have felt | 
myself at liberty to vote for it, even if the assault 
fad been more outrageous than that which has | 
been made. The action of the Senate invoked by | 
the resolution, in no way interfered with, or im- 


in their capacity as printers of the Senate. 

The resolution, if adopted, is, in my opinion, 
but the exercise by the 
same right that every citizen has, to exclude from 
his house, and declining to hold intercourse with- 
in his own domicil, with any person that he be- 
lieves has libelled or slandered him, or done him 
any gross injustice. This is the sum and substance | 
Will any | 
one contend that the Senate has not full contro! of 
this Chamber? Will any one contend that any 


— 


enate, as a body, of the | 
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would you regard it a breach of good manners, as 
an enforcement of the old sedition law, or of the 
law of judicial contempts, or an invasion of the 
liberty of the press, if, upon his visiting your man- | 
ston at one of your public levees, and taking notes | 
of what passed in your house, to misrepresent in 
the public prints your conduct and your motives— 
you were to direct one of yeur servants to intimate | 
to him that his presence was disagreeable to you? 
The honorable Senators from Ohio, Arkansas, and 


Tennessee, may believe that it is the duty of Sen- | 


ators who have been assailed as fellow-soldiers 
and compatriots of Santa Ana to submit in meek 
silence to the assault, and that if they decline to 
associate with the editor of the press making it on 
this floor, and ask the Senate to rescind an order 


| which admits him to their presence and obliges 
| them to meet him, they are hatching a new sedi- 


tion law into existence. 
So far from an extraordinary “ privilege’? being 


| claimed by these resolutions for the Senate or for 


| Senators, those Senators who resist it, claim a 


) wa | charges against Senators. 
aired any rights or privileges the editors can have | 


| with me. 


man may, under all circumstances, insist upon his || 


right to admission on this floor or in the reporter’s | 
gallery, without the permission of the Senate? I | 
ask, what right has the editor or reporter of any | 
newspaper to such admission superior to that of | 


any other citizen? From whence is such alleged | 
right derived? I ask Senators who contend for it, | 
to show on what it is founded. The plain and 
simple fact is this: by your rules, or by the cour- | 
tesy of the Senate without express, rule, (and I | 
have not examined to see whether there is such 
express rule referring to such editors or reporters; 
or to printers of the Senate or not, for I regard it 
as immaterial, inasmuch, if such rule exists, no | 
one can say the courtesy cannot be withdrawn by | 
its repeal in this mode by the Senate,) you have 
allowed them such favor. 

Will Senators contend that the Senate cannot | 
withdraw this privilege so granted, or regulate it 


as the Senate may considesbest comports with its |) 


convenience and the public interests? But for the 
practice hitherto observed, whether founded on a 


most extraordinary privilege for the editor of the 
Union. It is the privilege of coming on the floor 
of this Chamber when he pleases, against the pleas- 
ure of the Senate—a privilege not claimed for other | 


citizens—and that, too, when his press is made the || ; : 
‘| something to the honest excitement of an honest 


vehicle for the most indecorous and calumnious 
T am not included in 
the charzes now under consideration. I voted for 
the ten regiment bill with the clause in it, which a 


tional. 

I did not so regard it. T listended to the able | 
Huytineton,] and from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Bapcer,] and the Senator from South Carolina, | 
{[Mr. Catnoun,] but they did not convince me. It 


is proper for me to say, however, that the prece- || 


dents cited of alleged similar laws had no weight | 
I looked only to the Constitution, and | 


I did not construe it as prohibiting the clause re- || 
As to the act of 1813, for voting for || 


ferred to. 
which inconsistency was imputed to the Senator 


from South Carolina, I do not regard that Jaw, | 
‘| even if he voted for it—and if the objection had || 


been raised—as at all affecting the question as a | 
precedent. Arid the other acts cited were, many 
of them, dissimilar in their provisions, taking them 
out of the objections urged by the Senators opposed 
to the clause referred to. 

Being satisfied, sir, as to the right and duty of 
the Senate to actas the resolutions of my colleague | 
suggest—if a proper case exists—the remaining | 
inquiry is, is the present such a case? I knew | 
nothing of the resolutions of my colleague till after | 
they had been submitted. I was not consulted | 
with respect to them. I had not read the article | 


° ° . . | 
signed “Vindicator,”’ till after the resolutions were || 


offered. That article no one here or elsewhere— 
that I have heard of—has defended. It is a gross, 
a wanton attack, on the majority of this Senate. | 


| For refusing to vote for a clause in a bill which || 


rule or not, the printers of the Senate would, like || they regarded a violation of the Constitution they | 


other citizens, have to take their chances for getting || had sworn to support, they are held up as fellow- 


seats in the public gallery orfgo into the reporters’ 
gallery. If the Senate deems it best to make both | 
galleries common and public, and not, as now, re- | 
serve one for the reporters exclusively, the printers | 
of the Senate and the reporters, would still have the 
same right and the same privileges as any other 
citizen, butno more. The resolution under con- 
sideration does not propose to deprive Mr. Ritchie 
of any such privilege or impair any such right. It 
only goes to withdraw a courtesy extended to him, 
not extended to other citizens, because of gross 
injustice done by him to Senators through his 
press. Suppose there is an express rule giving him 
the entré on this floor: can it be that our hands | 
are tied to restrain us from altering such rule? Can 
it be that if we do, we are guilty of a violation of 
the liberty of the press—that we virtually reénact 
the principles of the sedition law—that we are en- 
forcing the doctrine of judicial contempts—or are 
exercising some extraordinary senatorial privilege ? 
Sir, I cannot conceive of any principle controlling | 
here, that would degrade the Senate so low as to | 
compel it to admit on this floor any assailant of this 
body. The rules of self-respect and self-protection | 
forbid such principle. : 
The cage can be likened with great propriety, to 

one of association in private life. I ask you, Mr. 
President, if an editor assailed you in his press, ac- 


| 
soldiers and compatriots of Santa Ana, and fight- | 
ine the battles of the Mexicans on this floor. The | 


editors of the Union are, by the acknowledged 


| laws of the press, responsible for the articles that | 


appear in it, whether purporting to be editorial or 
anonymous. Especially are they so responsible | 
when they do not disavow such articles. If the | 
venerable editor of the Union, in the three days | 
allowed him by the postponement of this question, | 
(with some Senators purposely to afford him such 
opportunity,) had retracted, explained, or apolo- 
gized for the publication, while I should have voted 
for the first part of the first resolution of my col- 
league declaring the article to be a libel, I should 
not have voted for hisexpulsion. If he had stated 
that the publication of the article was inadvertent, 
though I hold an editor is responsible for all com- 
munications of this character that appear in his 
columns, I should have been disposed to have pur- 
sued the same course. Nothing of this kind has 
been done. No palliation of this insult or offence 
has been offered. On the contrary, it is repeated; 
it is attempted to be justified; the bold stand is 
taken that it was true; and additional insult is add- 
ed to the primary outrage. I ask Senators if they 
have read the Union of the next night after the 
offensive articles were published—that of the night 
before last, and that of last night? ®@The editorial 
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cused you of crimes, suchas bribery and treason— 


| Written in the same strain. 
| ing Democratic press against one of the members 


| the editor on this subject. 
| flected that he inflicted in his press the first wrong; 
| and, while he asks the people of this country to 


| posed of? 
| sentatives, or private citizens, are to be bullied, dra- 
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first noticing these resolutions is anything but con- 
ciliating to the Senator whose feelings had been so 
deeply wounded by the firstattack. He is sneered 
at as the ** youngest Senator of the youngest State 
in the Union,” and in other phrases which no one 
can mistake as intentionally discourteous; and so, 
too, in the next paper, ‘Vindicator’ is allowed in 
the same strain to refer to him as * inexperienced 
and innocent,” and by name as * not presumed to 


_ know so much,” &c., and the first assault is justi- 


fied ae and boldly. In the last paper half a 
column of editorial is devoted to my colleague, 
This is from the lead- 


of that party. And what for? To resent or avenge 


| what it deems an encroachment on its right to im- 
| pute to that Senator treason without his venturing 


to resent it. We have heard a great deal about 
‘‘union, and harmony, and forbearance,’’ from 
this press; very affecting homilies about suppress- 


| ing private griefs and disappointments, and about 


conciliation, and so on. A little more of the spirit 
of conciliation should have been allowed to control 
He should have re- 


“excuse something to the spirit of liberty,”’ he should, 
even if he believed he was rigifl, have excused 


man, accused of a monstrous crime. So far from 


| any concession being made to soothe the feelings 
|| of those Senators who had been thus assailed, the 
majority of this Chamber decided was unconstitu- || Wrong ! 

|| offensive one, all show that the attack was not In- 
'advertent, but was premeditated, intentional—the 
arguments of the Senators from Connecticut, [Mr. | 


wrong is persisted in; the articles, since the first 


result of adetermined course, and wilful and wan- 
ton. 

Sir, the whole course of the Union for many 
months has been of the same character. My belief 
is, that this course has contributed in no small de- 

ree to the present deplorable distraction of the 
Jemocratic party. It has tended to alienate from 
the Administration some of the best and ablest 
members of that party. Ominous threats of denun- 
ciation—actual denunciations of prominent mem- 
bers of the party in the coarsest and grossest terms, 
have been again and again seen in its columns. 
What manner of men is it supposed by those who 
control that press, the Democratic party are com- 
Is it thought that Senators and Repre- 


gooned, or ** whipped in’’ to submission by such 
a course’ 

Mr. President, I deem this a proper occasion to 
call the attention of the Senate and of the Ameri- 
can people to a libel on a majority of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States, 
as gross in terms as that referred to in my col- 
league’s resolutions, and which appeared in the 
Union of the 14th of September last. There is a 
long article, copied from the Richmond Enquirer, 
signed ‘‘ Questor,” relating to the French spolia- 
tion bill and the President’s veto of that bill. The 
following is an extract from that article. 


| 





[Mr. W. here sent the extract to the Clerk’s ta- 
ble, which was read by him:] 


“ But there is another fact which I wish to bring to the 
ublic attention—a fact calculated to startle apprehension. 
t was stated in the House of Representatives, fifteen years 

ago, by Mr. Howard, of Maryland, that the management 
of a large portion of these claims had been committed to 


| asingle agent, ‘who represented nine-tenths, or perhaps 





more, of the whole amount of claims thus depending.’ The 


amount of those claims has never I believe, been estima- 


jars. What an astound- 
the Gov- 


ted at less than five millions of 


ing influence might that agent bring to bear upon 


| ernment! These scattered claims have been combined, 
| and their whole concentrated influence placed under the 


control of a single individual. Five millions of dollars are 
sought at the hands of Government by one individual, and 


— a private c«laim—a matter about which, ag to 
r. Clayton, of Delaware, no one has a right to an 
—— unless he be a member of one of the committees in 

ongress. What a fund—what an opportunity ! 


Five millions of dollars is a large sum uf money. Gov- 
ernment, at best, is administered by men ; and, unless human 
nature has ¢: since the days of Julius Cesar, we have 
high authority for the belief that men can always be had for 
mon It was a novel circumstance that a member should 
rise in his place and read to the Senate of the United States— 
just as the vote on the vetoed bill was about to be taken—the 
rule which forbids a Senator to vote where his interests are 
inlisted. The inquiry will suggest itself to every one, would 
not this immense influence have carried a just claim through 
long since: 7°’ 


The following is the Union’s editorial reference 
to the communication from which the foregoing 18 
extracted: 

“ [t is unnecessary to allude at length to the circumstances 
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favorable to a combination of corrupt influences, partisan or 


like that of Great Britain, will substitute itself for 
every one of its citizens, however humble, who 
may be thus wronged by a foreign Government. 
While I do not contend that the Government is 
liable for property of its citizens captured in time 
of war with a civilized nation, yet I do hold that, 
for property captured in time of peace, illegal spo- 
liations, not justified by the laws of nations, or 
laws of war, they should assume the redress of 
the outrage, indemnify the citizen, and secure the 
reparation due, 
ederal Government are not answered, or its 
duties to our citizens fulfilled, unless it soacts. A 
patient investigation as to the duties of the Gov- 


The objects and purposes of the | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 








_ Union—President Polk’s organ—in defence of his 


| make reparation for this outrage, upon his atten- | 


| tion being particularly directed to it; and it was in- 
timated to me that it was probable the publication 


was made during Mr. Ritchie’s absence in Vir- | 
rT . . | 
T'o more than one member of this Admin- 


ginia. 
istration my feelings in relation to those accusa- 
tions have been expressed; and I know, and Mr. 
Ritchie cannot deny it, that he has long ago had 
knowledge of those feelings. No atonement or 
reparation has been made. What manner of men 
is it thought Senators are, to tamely, quietly, sub- 
missively pass by such things unnoticed? I re- 


gret that I allowed myself to be dissuaded from | 


adopting the course I first resolved on; for if I had 


{} 


|| able Senator from Ohio in his speech 


last Wed. 


have been potential? Can it be supposed he was 
ignorant that these resolutions were offered two 
hours after they were before us? Had he desired 
harmony, had he wished conciliation, would he 
not have repressed the influences which induced 
the publication of the series of assaults by which 
the first had been followed up? Again, the course 
pursued in this Chamber on these resolutions, 
especially that of the honorable Senator from Ten- 
nessee, the only Democratic Senator from the 
President’s own State, who, according to the natu- 
ral order of things, would be selected on this floor 
as his mouthpiece, expressing his views and opin- 
ions on this subject, has confirmed me in the belief 





pecuniary, to epee the pamage of O*! cur pe Ee ini veto of his bill, has endorsed this insinuation, that | nesday. Sir, I believe, and I shall not hesitate to 9 

Wah to ae thorough and searching analysis of the whole || I, with others, was bribed to vote for this bill. avow the belief, and I shall place before the Senate wh 

question, to an article which we copy in another column || Mr. President, this is truly “agreeable and || and the American people some of the reasons fo j 

from the Richmond Enquirer. It will be found both agree- | instructive reading’’—a fine specimen of * rapid || the belief, that the slanderous articles in the Uni r ot 

uble = nan ee = ig Sine specimen of vapid, || statement.’’ I think it is rather too **yapid.”? As which have called forth the resolutions of my a ns 

ea a egies to its “logical” and ‘conclusive character,” I | league, are but the commencement of a preconcert. ee 

Yes, Mr. President, Mr. Ritchie, who has been | have to say, that if it is only by this kind of logic || ed, determined-upon, long-purposed assault by the = 

forty years a Democratic editor of a Richmond | the President’s veto can be sustained, or his ad- | Administration upon the honorable Senator fro : - 

paper, now the editor of the organ of this Demo- | ministration upheld, both must be deplorably weak | South Carolina and his friends, and not to affect the e 

cratic Administrauon, informs the American people and in want of logical arguments. I should despise || legislation of Congress—not to influence hatarlenin ha 

and the world, that the article which is garnished — myself as being the debased representative of a de- | for the good of the country, but for political pur ~? hw 

with the extract just read, is: Ist. “¢ A searching | graded community if I did not know, nay, if I || ses, and to affect that honorable Senator in the i. 

analysis; 2d. it is ** agreeable and instructive read- doubted for a moment, the confidence I have that || Presidential canvass. I do not know that that hon- : 

ing; 3d. Itis ‘a fine specimen of rapid gtate- | the people of Florida will indignantly scout such | orable Senator holds the same opinions—he is not ve 

ments” Ath. ae a fine specimen of logical state- slanderous accusations against those who voted || responsible for those I express—I have not con- Ml 

ment; and, Sth. ‘a fine specimen of conclusive — for this bill, though they are made in the Presi- || sulted him on the subject. Has any one forgotten . 

stutement;’’ and he commends Its perusal to his dent’s press. lam satisfied the bitterest political '! the circumstances of the repudiation of the Globe a 

readers, and especially refers to that part of impu- opponent I have, or personal enemy, if I have ‘| and the substitution of the Union for that paper - p 

ting pecuniary bribery to Congress! any in Florida, will only receive such charge with || the commencement of the present Administration tc 

Mr. President, can any intelligent man,orany contempt. But there it is, sir, in your Govern- || as the Democratic organ ? I believe I but borrow me 

ignorant man, misunderstand the insinuations IN ment paper—a paper that goes to every court in |ia phrase used at the time that the change was made th 

this article? No, sir; no, sir, ‘They are * clear Europe, that is sent to your foreign ministers and || because it was ‘*the will of the President.” The tt 

and unquestionable,” ‘The suspicion is sought, in consuls, that is looked to by foreign Governments || paper, no one doubts, or can doubt, is under the 

unequivocal language, to be created inthe minds for correct information|as to public affairs here. || entire control of the President, if he chooses to ex- t] 

of the American people that Mr. Causten, theagent What must they think of us if they regard these '| ercise it. Can any one believe, if the editor should h 

for these claims, had bribed enough of the mem- accusations as true? Why, sir, this article is a | get affronted with the Secretary of the Treasury u 

bers of Congress, not political partisans, and vo- | direct invitation for foreigners havingclaimsagainst || the Secretary of the Navy, or perhaps any othe I 

ting for itasa Whig measure, to secure the passage — the United States to approach our public fanction- || member of the Cabinet, (if such a thing could pos- 4 

of this bill. Why it is denounced asa Whig meas- | aries with bribes. The probable influence of five || sibly be,) and was about to assail either of them as : 

ure, f could never conjecture. Eminent Democrats | yiliions of dollars “‘on Government’’ is spoken | & Mexican traitors,” or as having been “bribed,” : 

; in former years sustained it. It was nevera party of. What does this term imply? Is the public | the President could not and would not interfere to ' 

Be ie question. I voted for that bill; Lshalldoso again press, is the official organ, is the President, are the || suppress such publications ? i 
i when it is reported, and shall continue to do so Fleads of Departments, are the subordinate officers, The press being thus under his control, I am 

, while I hold aseat here. If believe the claims are or are members of Congress only included in it? || inclined to think the American people will say it y 

' just. I believe their relinquishment by this coun- I ask Senators to say whether these accusations | was as much his duty to interpose to prevent 5 

# try formed part of the consideration of the treaty | are not as serious and as flagrant an outrage as || assaults of this character upon those who are his | 

% with France. I believe the United States, by med- those which have called forth the resolutions of || constitutional advisers—the Senators and Rep- i 

9 dling with them, by taking charge of them, and in | my colleague. | resentatives in Congress, who are a coérdinate 

is so doing, by preventing the claimants from seeking ‘Mr. President, when I first read the Union of || branch of, not his, but the People’s Government— ( 

a redress individually from the French Government, | 14th September, 1 avowed my determination to | as if the attack had been made upon Cabinet offi- ’ 

5 made this Government justly responsible for them. | bring it to the attention of the Senate at the open- || cers of his own selection. I know it may be said t 

:. 1 go further, and say I believe that for those spoli- | ing of the present session; but I allowed myself to ‘ that he could not have anticipated the publication 

& ations by the French, in time of peace, or at least be dissuaded from such a course by different ar- || of this particular libel; but if so, he could at least ‘ 

not in time of open and declared war, the United | guments. Some told me the accusations were un- | have exercised a salutary controlling influence by 1 

% 2 States owe it to their own citizens to see them in- | worthy of notice, and that they and their authors || advice before it appeared, by general restrictions ’ 

a deninified. should be treatéd with contempt. Others assured || against such publications, over the columns of his 

+ I hope to see the day when this Government, | me that the editor of the Union would doubtless || organ. Who can doubt that his advice would ’ 


ig at aes geet 


ernment towards its citizens, made to sustain the | pursued it, we should perhaps have been saved 
claims of the citizens of the ‘Territory of Florida | from the resolutions of my colleague. 
for the spoliation of the Seminole Indians in the | Mr. President, I will not particularly specify the 
late war, led me to form these opinions.. The | repeated, unjustifiable, nay, infamous attacks upon 
same principles apply to war with an uncivilized the private character and reputation of members 
enemy, not governed by the rules of civilized war, | of Congress of both Houses, Democrats as well as 
as apply to illegal spoliations in time of peace by | Whigs, in the editorial columns of the Union, for | 
a civilized enemy. ‘These opinions were not only — it would be indelicate towards the gentlemen as- 
formed, but were published by me in the public sailed. No one can forget them. Can it be sup- 
prints long before T was elected to the Senate, and | posed those assailed have been conciliated by such 
before 1 ever had my attention directed to the | course to the Administration? No, sir. If they | 
French claims. were men whose support is worth having; if they 
I do not know personally any of the caimants | have the independence and pride of honorable men, 
under the French bill. One, a Floridian, who I they would scorn sustaining or acting with those 
did not know was a claimant till after the bill had | who thus traduce them. F tell you, sir, the course | 
passed, then wrote me, asking as to the character | and conduct of the Union, has done as much to 
of the bill, and the probable amount the justclaim- || cause the present distraction, the alienation of the 
ants would receive pro rata. | handed the note to feelings of a large portion of the Democratic party | man of this country preferring him for the Presi- 
my friend the Senator from Delaware, and he ob- | from the Administration, as anything else. The | dency to any member of an Administration in 
ligingly endorsed a memorandum on it; and this, || Administration is regarded as responsible, and I | power, is a sufficient justification for the Adminis- 
= — ee ceemnennee or intercourse I ever || believe they are justly responsible, for the course | tration press denouncing him and his friends as 
rad, direct 01 oe with any claimant, or agent || and conduct of that press. ‘| traitors, if peradventure they should differ with 
oteny eS - oe to the bill. L voted con- Mr. President, as to the author of the article | such an Administration on a question of constitu- 
mi y- a re a zen in it on my | signed Vindicator, it has been said that he was some 1 tional lac? Mr. President, I do not believe that 
aaa done eee tea et was > applicant for a military commission under the ten || the people of this country are so devoted or so 
oni deena ahned “Eater de whiels row cash, | regiment bill, exasperated at its su posed failure | wedded to Mr. Polk and his Administration as 
valent Wahile Sands. among’ which wes my — when he wrote the article, and that allowance ought || to justify such assaults, or to countenance such 
This einige heb boon grossly misre cae , a to be made for his excited feelings under such cir- || mode of political warfare. Sir, I will express my 
he would use detain the Senate - i eee onpeien cep I do not think this fact evident, or || opinion on that subject. I do believe, that if Mr. 
w Fil Mihieamter™ of Vey Reea 1e excuse founded upon it reasonable. Nor do I | Polk ventures to become a candidate at the next 
it now, us uestor”” « e Enquirer has | think that it was written by one of those disgust- |) presidential election, there is not a prominent mem- 
co of the Democratic party that hes been spoken 


I have expressed as to the objects and purposes of 
| this attack. The honorable Senator gave a point 
and direction to the attack in a mode and manner 
that no one could mistake; and in referring to the 
next Presidential canvass, to the honorable Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, and to a supposed *bal- 
ance-of-power party existing here,’’ led by the 
honorable Senator, coalescing with the Whigs in 
their votes so as to affect the next Presidential 
election, what could the Senator from Tennessee 
have meant but that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and his friends were seeking to advance his 
_ prospects for the next Presidency, at the expense 
of some candidate to be proposed as the candidate 
of the Administration? 
Mr. President, has it come to this, that the sim- 
| ple fact of the friends of any distinguished states- 
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deemed it just to insinuate, and the editor of the || ing characters @ scribed so forcibly by the honor- | 
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of for the Presidency, (and I will say particularly | 
the honorable Senator from SouthCarolina,) against 
whom he could get a majority in a single district | 
of asingle State of the Confederacy. Why, sir, | 
no one can deny that there never was a period in 
the history of the Democratic party when there 
was less uhion and harmony than at present. | 
Look, sir, at the condition of the party in Con- | 
oress. Can any one assure me that the President | 
has, in both Houses, thirty friends who support | 
him from sincere feeling, disconnected from party | 
attachments and ties, or party principles, or total- | 
ly uninfluenced by personal views or motives? I 
regret that I have felt myself constrained to ex- 
press these opinions. I should rejoice if there was 
no ground for them. 

Mr. President, I feared this state of things would 
ensue when I first heard of the nomination of Mr. | 
Polk by the Baltimore Convention. I then fore- | 
told it. I stated my belief that defeat under a 
nomination of Mr. Van Buren would be better for | 
the ultfmate interests of the Democratic party and | 
true Democratic principles, than success under the 
nomination of Mr. Polk. I am grieved to say || 
that | have seen nothing since March, 1845, whieh | 
has changed this opinion. As to the boasted tri- i 
umphs of the Administration in carrying out the | 
Democratic measures it was pledged to carry out, | 
&c., 1 may hereafter give my opinions fully; at || 
present T will only say, 1 am much mistaken if | 
the Democracy of any section of the Union have || 
very satisfactory cause of rejoicing, wnalloyed by |, 


matters not of triumph. 

As to the supposed balance-of-power party, of | 
which the honorable Senator from Tennessee has | 
spoken, | do not know, nor do I care, whether the || 
honorable Senator meant to include me as belong- 
ing to itor not. At the last session and at this, I | 
have several times, when [ thought it right go to 
do, voted with Whig Senators, or rather they have 
voted with me. The honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Critrenpven] jocularly told me I be- | 
longed to the nomadic tribe of politicians. Now, | 
sir, | have been at no Whig caucuses or consulta- | 
tions, and never attended one in my life. I never 
was invited to one, and never expect to be. I can- | 
not help it if the Whig Senators will vote the same 
way that I do, and I cannot think that my party |, 
allegiance should require of me to change my vote | 
because Whigs coincide with me, and especially | 
on questions in which no party principle is in- | 
volved. Upon this subject I have one interroga- 
tory to propound to the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee. 1 would respectfully ask him which | 
he considers the most conclusive evidence of hetero- 
doxy in politics—voting now and then with Whigs, 
or having Whigs vote for him? 

Mr. TURNEY here observed, that he did not 
conceive either to be very conclusive evidence of | 
Democracy. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. That is not an answer to 
my question, Mr. President. I asked which was | 
the strongest evidence of heterodoxy in Democracy? | 
I asked the question, because, during the last ses- || 
sion, the honorable Senator made a speech on this | 
floor, by which it a red that he was elected by | 
the votes of the Whigs in the Tennessee Legisla- ¢ 
ture, combining, if I mistake not, with but six 
Democrats. 1 do not impeach the honorable Sen- 
ator’s Democracy on that account, but allude to it | 
only to remind the honorable Senator that when | 
he reproaches others or myself, if he alluded to | 
me, as having deserted their party principles by || 
‘acting with Whigs,’ he should recollect that | 
text in Seripture: ‘* First cast out the beam out of | 
thine own eye, and then thou shall see clearly to H 
cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” Hy 

Mr. President, I was elected by a Democratic | 
Legislature, upon the nomination of a Democratic || 
caucus. I received every Democratic vote in that 1 
Legislature, and every Whig vote was cast against | 
me, and on political grounds. | 
and have always been one, and thoroughly devoted | 

| 


to Democratic principles, because I believe they 
are the best for my country. There are those on 


was a Democrat or not in New Jersey before Gen- 
eral Jackson sent me to Florida. I think my hon- 
orable Whig friends, the Senators from that State, 
could answer on that point. Since 1829 I have been 
in political life in Florida, and have been denounced 
always as an ultra and even violent Locofoco; and 


I could turn to the Executive records of this body | 


‘nD past times to show that Whig Senators had no 


Wiss 


ff 


\| tion. 


Tam a Democrat, || 


this floor who have some knowledge whether I 


great partiality forme. It may be that the attempt 


_may be made to read me out of the Democratic 
| party for my course here, and for what I now say. 


Very well; let it be tried. I am ready for the 
issue. If the attempt succeeds, I should be placed 
in the category in which my honorable friend the 
Senator from Massachusetts was some years ago, 
and which induced him to exclaim, ‘* Where shall 
Igo??? I make this allusion with entire respect; 
and so do I the answer to that query: ‘* Certainly 
not to the Whig party.”’ 

I have the most profound respect for those of 
my fellow-Senators of that party with whom I have 
become acquainted. I concede to them patriotism, 
abilities, and disinterestedness, equal to those of 
the Democratic party; but I disagree with them in 


| political doctrine, in political principle, and as to 


the general policy of the country, and in relation 
to most public measures. Therefore, without being 
a hypocrite, I cannot act with them. Sir, I am 


no trimmer; I have no motive or inducement to | 


trim; but I cannot yield, and will not yield, my 


| convictions of what are true Democratic principles, | 


what is true Democratic policy, and what are the 
true Democratic measures, to the bidding of Mr. 
Polk or anybody else, through his organ or in 
any other way. 
indignation at the appearance of an attempt to 
dragoon me into the support of measures which I 
am convineed would be pernicious. Caucus disci- 
pline I might defer to, but to the imperious will of 
an individual I never will. 


Tennessee, and recent publications in the newspa- 
2 , . 
papers calling me ‘¢a Calhoun man,’’ constrain 


'me to make a few observations on that subject. I 
|, came into this Chamber with no very strong prepos- 


sessions personally in favor ofthe honorable Senator 


| from South Carolina, in some degree the natural 


consequence of the circumstance that many of the 
strong personal and political friends and supporters 


| of the honorable Senator in Florida preferred the 
| selection of other Democrats to myself to a seat in 
the Senate, on the ground of their stronger attach- | 


ment to him than it was supposed that I entertain- 
ed. I freely concede to that Senator distinguished 
abilities, stern incorruptibility, and, though I dis- 
agree with him on some political questions, there 
are but few as to which I would not defer my judg- 
ment to his; but I am no ‘* Calhoun man’’—I am 
no man’s man. The Democracy of my State— 


nay, I may say almost the entire body of its peo- || 
ple—prefer him as next President to any candi- | 
date, Whig or Democrat, that has been named; | 
' and if his friends constrain him to allow his name 


to be used, I have no question he will receive 


| three-fourths ef the populat vote of Florida, and, 


if the head of the present Administration opposes 
him, nine-tenths; and this will be the case whether 


| there be a National Convention or not—whether he | 
' is voted for as the nominee or against the nominee 


of that convention, or whether there is but one or 
three other Democratic candidates. AndI go fur- 
ther and say, that I shall not separate myself from 
the Democracy of my State, for this Administra- 
Tcan incur no obligations to them, or receive 


any favors from them which could induce a change | 


of my resolution. 


In my course in this body when I can vote with | 


the honorable Senator, my convictions of the pro- 
priety of such vote will be strengthened. 
Ido not agree with him, I shall, as I did on the 
lieutenant-general bill, and on the ten regiment bill, 
and on divers other questions, vote according to 
my own‘judgment. I voted for the lieutenant- 


general bill, not for any of the reasons urged by | 


any of its advocates on this floor, but for very dif- 
ferent reasons. 


allude to it. 


culty which any Administration located here had 
in properly carrying on a war, the theatre of which 
was fita great distance from the seat of Govern- 
ment. I do not believe in a war being carried on 
by pen writing in public departments here. I be- 


lieve the best course to adopt now, would be to 
give some man of * head and thought,’’ some one 
who would have his own way, uncosjtrolled by 
cabinet officers here, plenary power, full and un- 
restricted authority, ample means, men, money, 
and munifions, and then stop the mails between 
this and Mexico. I did not fear any danger from 
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And, sir, my pride revolts with | 


| bill has assumed a fearful aspect. 


and policy of the South. ~ In the 
| which is on your table, the other House inserted 


When || 


I did not think it necessary to | 
make a speech on the suject, and I will now briefly ||. 
It was not because Mr. Polk wanted 4) 
the bill; it was tecause I had seen enough in the | 
war of 1812 and in the Seminole war of the diffi- | 





= 


such a military chieftain; for as to any popularity 
that any man, general or not, wins in this war 
with Mexico hereafter, and especially the approach- 
ing summer, he is welcome to all of it for me. 
As to the ten regiment bill, I have before explain- 
ed that I had no constitutional objections to the bill, 
and I did deem it my duty to defer to the recom- 
mendation of the executive departments of the 
Government as to the kind of forces to be levied, 
and the mode of raising them. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I have been very 
often lately exceedingly embarrassed in ascertaining 
what, upon many subjects, was the true course for 
one to adopt, who wished to adhere to the Demo- 
cratic party. Last session, sir, looking to the 
honorable Senator from Michigan as one of the 
lights of Democracy, I went with bim on the Ore- 
gon question, and voted against the treaty. And 
for it I was included in the denunciation of another 
distinguished Democratic Senator, that we ought 
to have been ** cut for the simples.” Lam denounced 
in advance now by the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee, as intending to join the honorable Sen- 


|| ator from South Carolina and the Whigs, to defeat 


the three million peace bill. Sir, I have no conceal- 
ments on this subject. I desire to sustain the Ad- 
ministration in their request if L can. I voted for 
the resolution recommending an appropriation for 
it the last session. But I do not know that | shall 
vote for this bill now; and I shall look to the course 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, re- 


| garding him as a safe exponent of the views of the 
The remarks of the honorable Senator from || 


Democratic party of the South on this question, as 
one that I may follow, if I doubt. 

The slavery question which is involved in this 
On that subject 
the Senator from South Carolina is looked to in 
my State as thoroughly understanding the rights 
regon bill, 


a provision virtually denying any citizen of a slave 
State the privilege of emigrating to that Territory 
with his property and enjoying it there. Now, 
sir, I do not regard this right as it respects Oregon 
of any great value to the South; but we feel bound 
to resist the inhibition as a matter of principle. 
Because it is not probable the right of emigration 
to Oregon with slaves, would ever be exercised by 
any southern citizen, the restriction is entirely 
unnecessary, and becomes a matter of unprovoked 
insult. 

Mr. HANNEGAN here observed, it was in re- 
turn for the course of the South on the Oregon 
question last session. 

Sir, (said Mr. WESTCOTT,) I regret to hear 
the declaration of the honorable Senator from In- 
diana. I regret to hear the lex talionis avowed as 


| a rule of action between different sections of this 
| Union on so delicate a question as this, and I hope 


such a rule of action will be abandoned; for, if 


| persisted in, it will result in the most disastrous 


consequences. ¥ , oe oe 
But to return to the Oregon bill. The Judiciar 
Committee of the Senate have reported that bill 


| with the restrictive clause inserted in the House 


stricken out, and, as a substitute for it, a declara- 
tive guarantee against any inhibition to citizens of 
the southern States to emigrate there with their 
slaves. I do not hesitate to say, if the South is 
dealt fairly with as to territory which may be ac- 
quired by treaty with Mexico, I shall not care a 
fig about the restriction in Oregon. [ shall be 


_ perfectly satisfied to abide by the Missouri com- 
| promise of 1821 on the subject of slavery, as was 
_ proposed a few days since by a distinguished 


member of the other House from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Buxt,] which proposition was rejected. 
To secure the fulfilment of that compromise faith- 
fully, I am afraid, from recent indications, the 
South would not be safe without an express guar- 
antee that any territory acquired south of 36° 30’ 
should not be subjected to any Congressional re- 
striction. I should be satisfied that the extent of 
territory to be acquired south of that line should 
be limited in advance, on terms of entire equality 
and justice to both sections. In the present as- 
pect of the slavery question, as I am not disposed 
to wage a war for the acquisition of territory that 
ma be but a bone of contention to the different sec- 


| tions of the Union, and in which the vital ister- 
| ests of the South would be sacrificed unless the 


slavery question is thus settled, I feel strongly in- 
clined’ not only to vote against the three million 
bill, but any other law looking to the acquisition 
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of asingle foot of territory till that question is 


adjusted. ‘ 

1 should much prefer to see our forces with- 
drawn and the war abandoned, than to see this 
Confederacy in danger of a dissolution by the agi- 
tation of this question. I hope and trust no such 
alternative will be presented me, and that in voting 


for men and money to carry on the war, I may do | 


so with the assurance that it is for the common 
glory and common interest of every section of the 


Union, and every portion of the American people. | 


When Lam satisfied it will not be the case, if no 
other Senator on this floor votes agaiust its further 
prosecution, I shall. : 

There is one subject in which I most cordially 
agree in sentiment with the Senator from South 
Carolina, 
of politics, of which the primary principle is the 
mere possession of power and office—of that party 
organization which looks to office of every charac- 
ter as the rightful spoils of victory, the plunder of 
political warfare. The fearful degeneracy of par- 
ties in this respect, and the corrupting practices of 
parties in bestowing rewards by contracts, and 
jobs, and otherwise, and employment of different 
kinds, to political partisans and favorites for some 
years past 1s truly alarming. 
not arresting this evil. I warn the Democracy of 
this country, the people of this country, that they 
do not knew one-twentieth part of the corruption, 
the feculent, reeking, corruption, in this respect, 
in this Government for years past. I tell the peo- 
ple of this country that the Government and insti- 
tutions of this country have been, and will be, used 
asa machine to plunder them for office beggars, 
and to perpetuate the possession of political power. 
I solemnly believe, if the people of the United 
States knew the manner in which their Govern- 
ment is conducted, if they could be all assembled 
at the city of Washington, they would be excited 
to kick up a revolution in twenty-four hours which 
would tumble the President, heads of departments, 
hoth Houses of Congress, Democrats and Whigs, 
heels over head, into the Potomac; and I believe 
they would act right in so doing. 


It will only be when the people rise in their | 


might and reform this Government in respect to 
the bestowment of offices and political rewards, 
that the Government will be administered in its 
purity. I have no idea of any change of things 
for the better by the accession of the Whigs. 
Matters will probably be worse. In addition to 
the principles which I regard of a pernicious char- 
acter to the welfare of the country that this party 
would establish, its partisans must be rewarded in 
turn, aS Soon as power Is acquired to reward them. 
It is only by the reform of the Democratic party, 
and the utter exclusion of the principle of political 
rewards and punishments, that true Democratic 


principles, and the free institutions of the country | 


can be preserved and perpetuated. 

Whether such party can be successful, the result 
of the next Presidential election will prove. I am 
no croaker, but if the effort should fail, I have the 
most fearful apprehensions of the issue of that 
contest. 
any candidate of either party will be elected by 
the people. The election will probably go to the 
House of Representatives. [A Whig Senator be- 
hind Mr. W. here observed, ‘* We will save all 
difficulty by electing a Whig President.] No, sir, 
said Mr. W. You are as much distracted as to 
your choice among yourselves, as your opponents; 
and if you are not, the country is against the Whig 
party. When the election comes to be decided by 
the House in February, 1849, what a spectacle will 
be witnessed! 
the competitors will congregate here by thousands, 
the hopes of each for office depending on the favor- 
able success of his favorite. . 

Those holding office under the present Adminis- 


tration will be anxiously exerting themselves to | 
procure their own continuance; and if the war | 


with Mexico should be closed before that time, 


we shall see assembled here, applicants upon the | 


ground of military services by companies, battal- 
lons, regiments, and brigades. Every sort of bar- 
gain, intrigue, and management may be antici- 
pated; and it will not be surprising if disorders 
and,tumults should be the consequence, and the 
floors of your Capitol and streets of Washington 
may be stained with blood. I trust all this may be 
averted. I have confidence in the intelligence and 
virtue of the mass of the people; but, if it should 


It is in the reprobation of that system || 


All are to blame for |! 


No one will venture to say it is probable | 


The partisans of at least three of || 
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| least performed the duty of warning and admoni- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I intended to have said a little, 
very little, about the annexation of Texas, with 


_ which I had nothing to do. 


| how it was precipitated, and who is most to blame 
| for that precipitation. But I have not time. 


South Carolina on this score, 7 
der on the ludicrous; nor do I bla 


curred in May last. 
the war to exist by the act of Mexico; but 1 should 
have preferred, for the sake of truth, to have had 
that phraseology amended by adding “ and by the 
| omissions of others.’’ { may hereafter take occa- 
sion to explain myself more fully on this point. 


I shall vote for the first resolution of my col- | 


| league. I had determined to ask to be excused 
from voting, inasmuch as no one had before noticed 


per in such manner, and to avoid the inference, 
| injurious to those assailed in previous publications, 


which might be drawn from such discrimination; 
/ but, on reflection, I have thought such a course 
| would be unjust to the Senators libelled in this last 
publication. As to the second resolution of my 
colleague, I trust he will withdraw it. The letter 
of the reporter of the Union, my own knowledge 
of the difficulties that exist in making entirely ac- 
curate reports, the absence of all motive on the 


part of the reporters to misrepresent any Senator, | 
and my confidence in their fidelity and impartial- | 
ity, induces me to withhold my aid to aay action | 


which will deprive them of an opportunity of use- 
ful employment io their profession. So far as 


I am better satisfied to vote for the resolution 
affecting him, from the conviction that those who 
are really most censurable will feel that censure 
most severely. 

I have to tender my acknowledgments to the 
Senate for the patient attention with which the 
have listened to the observations 1 have deemed it 
my duty to make. 

Mr. MASON then addressed the Senate. 


But I feel compelled to say something on the propri- 


ety of the resolution itself. What is the resolution? | 


I understand and presume that, with the approba- 
tion of the Senate, the second resolution, which 
| looks to the expulsion of the reporters for this pa- 


permission extended to the editors of a newspaper 
printed in this city, called the ‘* Union,’ to come 
upon the floor of this Chamber. It is substantially, 


| as expressed, to expel the editors of that paper from | 
this floor. Now, my objection to this is, amongst || 
others, because, in any aspect in which I can view | 


it, it trespasses on the liberty of the press. It 
abridges the freedom of the press. It is doing by 
resolution of this body, separately, that which the 
American people wisely decided both Houses of 
| Congress concurrently cannot do. In the Constitu- 
| tion which we all here have sworn to support, it is 
expressly declared that Congress shall pass no law 


| abridging the freedom of the press; and to give | 


more emphasis to this provision, it is in the form 
| of an amendment to that Constitution. 


seemed to have omitted. 


“President, because I trust with those who sent 
me here I need no justification—but I wish, in 
order to give some point to what may follow, to 


_re-state the facts, and show the position in which | 


this matter stood before the Senate. f refer to 
| the vote which called forth the article referred tg 
/in the resolution. There was a proviso in the 
-army bill giving power to the President of the 
United States to appoint the officers of these ten 


_ ate, and conceding to him power to appoint the offi- 
_cers during the recess, at his diseretion, requiring 
_ him to submit such appointments at the next ses- 
(sion. I had never considered the constitutional ob- 


The | 
censure bestowed on the honorable Senator from | 

rs to me to bor- | 
me the Adminis- || 
tration to the degree that I do others for what oc- | 
I voted for the act declaring | 


the similar previous publications in the same pa- |) 


_the honorable Senator. 


He. 
said: | had not designed to address anything to | 
the Senate on the subject now before it. The arti- || 
cle on which the gentleman from Florida has based | 


' eer : in the rules any where. 
his resolution is certainly not suited to my taste. | 


per from the gallery, is withdrawn. What, then, | 
is the object of this resolution? ‘l'o withdraw the | 


/ admission—none. 


It is one | 
of the amendments of the Constitution supplying | 


what the intelligent framers of that instrument | 


: PE : || matters uiring secresy. 
I wish—not for my own justification, Mr. wa s 
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not be, I shall have the consolation of having at | jection at all, when it was raised, for the Giret time 


_ Lthink, by the distinguished gentleman from South 
| Carolina; and I confess that, alone, looking upon it 
| as a question of pure expediency, L thought 


| there must bea very strong case made out to j 
And I had intended, | y ut to ind 


_ also, to make a few observations about the primary | 
and the immediate causes of the Mexican war, and | 


iat 


: ; Wwe 
me to give to the President the whole power of 


such appointment. But I had no constitutional 
difficulty. When the question came back, it was 
stripped, to a very great extent, of the objections 
raised, because the power conceded to the Presi. 


| dent was confined to an inferior class of militar 
| appointments—company officers, and so forth, 


But there was in that provision a declaration, that 


| if the President did appoint in the recess, he should 


submit such appointments to the Senate, at its 
next session, for itsrevision. Now, what | could 


| bring to bear on the matter satisfied me of this, 
| that while Congress had the power either to con. 


fer the authority or withhold it, they could do no 
more. They must confer the very power given 


to them by the Constitution, or they must confer 
none. They must give to the President the power 


to make appointments alone, or place it where the 
Constitution places it, subject to their revision, 


I viewed it in that light, be the consequences 


what they might. There the difficulty was. The 
Senator from Arkansas had remarked, that the 
editor was guilty of committing an indiscretion 
in censuring the Senate. I do not agree with 
Happening to have had 
a long and intimate acquaintance with that edi- 
tor, I am satisfied that he committed a fault which 
I remember to have seen well expressed by an 
English writer—he committed not the fault of in- 
advertency, but the want of advertence in omit- 
ting to look at it. I know that, in this country, 
there is a freedom of the press which, with many, 
degenerates into licentiousness. I do not ascribe 


c | it to this paper, because, as far as my judgment 
regards the editor of the paper, I will also say that || 


goes, it does not apply. But I mean to say this, 


| that great as the freedom of the press is, | would 
prefer the most unbounded licentiousness, rather 
than manacle it for one instant—for one instant. 


Well, now, what is the fact? I have been told 
that this resolution does not interfere with the lib- 
erty of the press—that it proposes only the exer- 
cise of an undoubted right on the part of the Senate 


' to withhold a courtesy from a certain individual. 
_I deny the proposition. 


I have taken some puins 
to inquire by what authority the editors of this 
paper have access to the floor. [I could not find it 
I could find in the rules of 
the Senate that the privilege of this floor, as it is 
called, was extended to a certain class of citizens, 
really as a courtesy and as a compliment—extend- 


/ ed to those citizens who had rendered important 
| public services—those who, by name, had re- 
_ ceived a vote of thanks from Congress—those who, 


from their positions, were entitled to it; but [ could 
not see any rule allowing the editors of newspapers 
I found a rule requiring of the 
Secretary of the Senate, as a pure business mat- 
ter, to assign the reporters of newspapers appro- 
priate places in the gallery, giving that privilege to 


' them because they are reporters for the press; but 
none authorizing the editors of the papers to come 


upon the floor of this Chamber. I sought further 
for information, and I found this: that, whether 


| the editors of the paper be or be not officers of 


the Senate, the editors, who are contractors for 
the public printrng, held such business relations 
with the Senate as made it convenient for the Sen- 
ate, and for them, and for the people, that they 
should have convenient access upon the floor of 
the Senate. That gives them this right. The 


editors with whom this contract has been made 


hold at least one official relation to the Senate, for 
they are the sworn printers of the Senate in all 
i But in that relation, 
is, that the access to the floor 
ich is given to editors holdin 


what I mean to sa 
of this Chamber 


_ the public printing, is one arising out of the busi- 


ness relations of this body. It is not a matter of 
privilege; it is not extended to them as a privilege; 
it is not embraced within the rules where the cour- 
tesy is extended. It arises by the tacit admission 
of the Senate and its officers, and out of the busi- 
ness relations which subsists between the editors 


: and the Senate. 
regiments, with the advice and consent of the Sen- | 


Well, now, what do you propose to do? You 


|| propose to deprive the editor of the access to this 
_ floor. 


And why? Because in the paper which he 


_ controls, there has, as is alleged, eee a public 
| libel upon the Senate. What then? Let the resolu- 


re 


int 
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oth a rod over the editor. The freedom of the press is } Government to exercise any power which it may || witness the proceedings they can enter the gallery 
n it restrained to that extent at least, that what gentle- | possess in such a way as even to tend to the abridg- the same as other citizens. All that we propose 
het men occupying seats here may consider a libel, or || ment of the freedom of the press. Sir, it is the | to do is, to withdraw the courtesy or privilege, or 
Mee the body of the Senate may consider a libel upon oy bulwark of liberty! * It is the only hope of the — right, or whatever you may choose to call it, which 
of them, cannot be printed or published, under the |) American people. If their liberties ever are stricken has been heretofore extended to these printers. All 
nal nalty of being oppressed in their private busi- || down by the corrupting processes of the Govern- that we propose to do is to say we cannot associate 
yas pess—business arising out of contracts with this || ment, or by an autocrat, it will be only when the | with you hereafter. You cannot appear on the 
ns genate. It is enough for me to know that this || press is manacled and dares not ape. No Senator | same floor on which we sit. 
si- strikes a blow—whether a hard or a light blow is || holds in higher estimation than I do the dignity of Trenching on the freedom of the press! The 
ry jmmaterial—at the business of those who conduct || this body. No Senator will be more prompttorepel, honorable Senator has told us, that if there were 
th. the public press, and that the penalty is what | |, inany manper, any rudeness or assault that may be | an autocrat to arrive and trample on the liberties 
bat have named. ; . || committed upon it. But I cannot do it unless | see | of the country, it would not be until the liberty of 
ald Sir, by what authority do you pass this resolu- || authority in the Constitution. Least of all can I | the press had been first prostrated and manacled, 
its tion? I trust I have shown to the Senate that it is | do it—can I believe it must be done at all—at the | as he said. Now, I will venture to make a predic- 
ald not a mere courtesy avhich shall be withdrawn. It || expense of that which I have been taught to hold _ tion of a somewhat different character. I say, that 
is, js seeking to affect them in their business—in their | as the most sacred bulwark of liberty—the freedom | if that autocrat will ever come, he will come with 
n- private pursuits—and there is this restraint at least, | of the press! I must vote, therefore, against the | a trained band of mercenary libellers. He will 
ho that you should publish nothing which we con- || resolution. " ; come, not with one, two, or a dozen of them, but 
om sider libellous. Now, by what authority—I speak || Mr. JOHN M. CLAYTON then rose and said: | with battalions of them, to overthrow and pros- 
fer it with deference, as becomes me, but I ask it of || T regret, Mr. President, that the honorable gentle- || trate the libérties of the people, and, as incidental 
er you as statesmen and as jurists—by what author- || man who has just sat dawn has thought proper to | to that, the dignity and rights of Representatives 
he ity will the Senate pass this resolution to restrain | make his maiden speech on a question of this char- || of the people in the other House and of the States 
n, the freedom of the press? Will any gentleman |) acter, especially when he has taken the ground || here. The honorable gentleman can see no dan- 
‘eg rise in his place and say that we have noi had a |) that the expression of disapprobation of the con- || ger to public liberty from the bribery of the press. 
he stern admonition in the days of 1798, in the sedi- || duct of the Executive organ which the resolution | He sees danger pa in curbing it. I say there is 
he tion law which was cited, and I thought aptly cited, || before the Senate proposes, is an attack upon the || greater reason to fear the destruction of that garri- 
on by an honorable Senator who has preceded me? || liberty of the press. I confess, sir, that | wassur- || son whose sentinel on the watchtower has been 
th What were the terms of that sedition law? The |) prised to hear such doctrine from his lips. An || bribed by the enemy, than of that whose sentinel I 
ad terms were, that if any should print or publish i attack upon the freedom of the press! Why, the | has received the bayonet of the foe. 7 
Ji- any defamatory matter of the President or the Con- || honorable Senator from Florida, in introducing the There is no occasion whatever, in my humble i 
ch gress, or either House, with intent to bring them | resolution, distinctly disavowed such an intention, | judgment—(there has been none from the begin- ae 
an into contempt or disrepute, they should be fined || and, in my judgment, showed very conclusively || ning of this controversy )—for those orations with rok! 
in- and imprisoned. that the resolution was simply a withdrawal of the || which we have been entertained by honorable gen a 
it- Now, what is the extent of this resolution? It || privilege of access to the floor of the Senate of those |, tlemen on the other side of the house, in favor of p< 
y, is, that if the printer to the Senate shall print or who had, in the publication referred to, grossly |, the freedom of the press. Gentlemen on this side ix? 
y; publish a libel, or matter defamatory of the Senate, | outraged the body. ‘The resolution does notdeny || of the house are just as ready to recognise and vin- es 
be tending to bring it into contempt and disrepute, not || to these printers the exercise of any of their rights | dicate that great right of freedom of the press as se 
nt that they shall be fined or imprisoned, but that they |) as citizens of the United States, The exclusionis | those on the opposite side can possibly be. We een 
is, shall be cut off in their business relations and in- || entirely confined to the floor of the Senate, and || are as warm and ardent advocates, I trust, as they af 
ild tercourse with this Chamber—lI apprehend a pen- || proposes only to prevent their appearance amongst || of the real freedom of the press. We do, how- ea 
er alty equal to a fine, if not a very heavy fine, if not | us in the seats immediately around us, Becausea | ever, make distinction between licentiousness and 5 ie 
| equal to imprisonment. } resolution is now offered denying to these persons | liberty; and all men who overlook that distinction at 
vid That law was limited in the enactment to two | this privilege, this right which the rest of their | are, in my humble judgment, in great danger of 
ib. years, and it expired, as we have seen, amid the || countrymen do not enjoy, the honorable member | doing irreparable wrong to the country, and essen- 
pr. execrations of the American people. It was an || from Virginia conceives 1 to be an attack upon the | tially impairing the value and usefulness of the 
ute attempt to manacle the press—to interfere with the || freedom of the press, and he bottoms the opinion | press itself. 7 
al. freedom of the press—a law which was suffered to || thus expressed upon the ground that these persons Will any gentleman tell me that the liberty of - | 
ns expire within two years by its own limitation; and || are connected with this body by certain business || the press requires impunity for such gross and sean= ié 
Lis so far as my knowledge extends, there have been || connexions. He contends that their business re- || dalous abuse as is contained in that article? Will ieee 
it since **none so poor as do it’’ any * reverence.’’ || quires that they should come into this House, and | not every man admit that that at least is a sample owt 
of lconfess I can see no difference in the principle || enjoy the privilege of appearing on the floor with | of the licentiousness of the press? And this, be it “, 
is whatever—I can see no difference in the fact—I can || the members of the body and those other persons | remembered, comes from the organ of the Govern- > 
8, we no difference in its consequences between the || privileged to come on whatis called the floor of the | ment. It comes from the press of the Administra- s 4 
d- reénactment of this sedition law and the passage || Senate. tion party in power. It is understood by every- ETS 
nt of the resolution which is on your table. || The reason given by the honorable gentleman is | body—no man pretends to deny it—that it is the Loy 
e- So far as the State which I have the honor to || a very strange one. Let me ask him, if he had | press which enjoys the whole patronage of the ay 
0, represent fn part upon this floor has expressed || business transactions with a printer as a private | Government; it is emphatically the press of the ba! 
ld itself upon this important subject—of the freedom || gentleman, and if that printer should grossly libel | Government. It is precisely the very same de- : 
rs of the press—its language has been most emphatic, | or slander him, would he, on the ground of his | scription of press which one of the most distin- 
he and conveys an admonition which, in part, led me | business connexion, suffer that printer to enter his || guished members of the Democratic party, some 
ite to address you, and which I am not at liberty to || household in the full enjoyment of all the private | years ago, in the other House of Congress, pro- 
> disregard. In her Bill of Rights, adopted in May, 1 relations which had formerly subsisted between | nounced to be more dangerous to the liberties of 
to 1776, before the independence of this country was || them? Would he really consider it an attack upon || the people than a palace-guard of six thousand 
ut declared, there was incorporated a provision in- the liberty of the press to exclude that printer who || men. It is from this source, then, that the atiack 
1e tended, in the most emphatic manner, to guard the || had disgraced him before the world, from entering || comes, and wheffer it be designed to assail, as has 
er liberty of the press. Fifty years afterwards—after || into his house? Would he permit a libeller, who | been said, the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
er the expiration of half a century—the State of Vir- | had denounced him as a traitor, asa fellow-soldier |, tina and his friends, or the gentlemen on this side 
of ginia, in revising her institutions, re-adopted that || with Ampudia and Santa Ana, because he had a | of the Chamber, I care not; and in any controver- 
or Bill of Rights, without the change of a letter, of || business transaction with him, to enter into his | sy of this description which shall be heard now 
- course retaining that very article to which I have || parlor, in the presence of his wife and children, or hereafter, I shall always be found standing on 
% just referred. I am not at liberty, then, as one and meet him on the same terms as before the in- | the side of the body of which I am a member, no 
y clothed with the high trust and power of represent- || jury had been inflicted? Tentertain too great a matter from what quarter the attempt to disgrace 
of ing that Commonwealth on this floor, to disregard || respect for the honorable gentleman from Virginia it may come. igre 
“ that admonition. What are its terms? [Here Mr, || to believe for one moment that he would tolerate | Some allusion was made in this debate, not upon 
le M. read them.] Now, do we not all know and || the appearance of an such a libeller in his house; | the resolution itself, but in consequence of remarks 
A acknowledge that the press is amenable to thecourts || and it is for the very same reason that would ac- | by the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, which 
i of justice, where the citizens of the land are ame- || tuate the conduct of the honorable gentleman him- | demands of me a ng notice. The honorable 
a, nable? It is amenable to public opinion wherever || self in such a case that the present resolution has eran from South Carolina being driven to 
mm acitizen is amenable. But it is not amenable to | been offered. It is for that very reason that I, as | that course of discussion by remarks. of others, 
1g any legislative hall whatever, far less to one acting || one of the Senators of the United States, stand ] 7“ of the causes of the war with Mexico. He 
z separatel y—far less to one, (however dignified such || here in my place and say that I will consent to the || alluded to events which preceded the war. He 
of a body may be,) who by its authority alone would |, admission of no man on this floor with my brother y vindicated himself from the accusation of having 
‘ undertake to abridge, in the slightest degree, the || members and myself, be he Whig or Democrat, || been in any manner accessory to that war, and in 
me utmost freedom of the press. , who has disgraced, or attempted to disgrace, the the course of his observations, he alluded to a cir- 
ne These are the reasons,.Mr. President, which || body of which I ama member. Never! | camstance with regard to which an appeal was 
rm will compel me to vote against these propositions A business transaction! Is it necessary that || made to my recollection. _ bigs 
os in any form whatever, whether it be in the origi- || these printers should have access to the floor in || On that point, Mr, President, I desire to say a 
nal resolutions submitted by the Senator from Flor- || urder to carry on their business? The honorable | word. During the debate on the Oregon question, 
ou ida, or the resolution proposed by the Senator from Senator is entirely mistaken if he su poses that a | as it is commonly called, in 1846, some time, 
on South Carolina, [Mr. Burzer.] It is a subject resolution to deprive them of this privilege can in || as I think, in the month of February of that year, 
he that I cannottouch. I can do nothing; I can coun- || any manner trench on their rights as printers. || 1 received from sources to which it is not ne- 
ie sel nothing which will have even a tendency to im- They will carry on their business just as fully af- | coneaey now to advert, but upon which I felt that 
¥ pair the freedom of the press. I should deplore || ter as before its adoption. Their reporter will be | I rely, that our Government had given or- 
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ders to General Taylor to break up his encamp- || 
ment at Corpus Christi and march on the Rio 
Grande. The instant I heard that, and was satis- 
fied of its truth—the public at the time having no 
means of knowing the fact—I was alarmed at the 
apprehension of a war with Mexico; and it is true, 
as the honorable Senator from South Carolina has 
said, that I did meet him here in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and, in the course of a confidential private 
conversation, | did give him the information which 
i then possessed. 1| told him, sir, that I believed, 
unless some speedy action were taken either by 
himself or some other distinguished gentleman who 
could arrest the downward tendency of things ari- 
sing from that order, we should be plunged into a 
war before we could possibly save ourselves. At 
that time, all men who were acquainted with passing 
events and the position of our public affairs, were 
alike anxious to avoid a war with England, if it 
could be avoided consistently with the Sauer and 
interests of the country. All our efforts were de- 
voted to the consideration of the best means by 
which we could, in the exercise of all the prudence 
aod judgment which God had given us, avert from 
our country so great a calamity as a war with 
England upon the question of boundary. [t was 
in these circumstances that I received the informa- 
tion and communicated it to the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina. Hs first exclamation was, 
!? precisely as 


*‘It cannot beso! It is impossible! 
he has related it in the course of this debate. I 
assured him it was beyond all doubt, ‘ Then,’’ 
said he, when Lurged that some measure be taken, 
‘swhat can be done?” I, as a Whig, could not 
move in the matter, and | urged that, unless the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina and his 
friends, or some other strong division of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the Chamber, would 
move in the matter, we on the Whig side would 
be utterly powerless. The honorable gentleman 
was at that time, as he has very ao ety stated, 
devoted to the same great object which | confess 
absorbed my own mind and the minds of those 
around me—the prevention of a war with England; 
and he declined to move, lest his usefulness on 
that great question should be in any degree con- 
tracted. In the course of a short time after that— 

Mr. CALHOUN. The first conversation was 
in January, when you announced the fact; and the 
second conversation was in February. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, the Senator is right. 
Thus, Mr. President, I feel exonerated from all 
responsibility in the matter, and I think the hon- 
orable gentleman’s statement ought to be entirely 
satisfactory with regard to the propriety of his 
course. It was not in our power to move. We 
were shackled and fettered by considerations con- 
nected with another matter of overwhelming im- 
portance, and in regard to which all our energies 
were invoked. Still, sir, though then as now I 
but rarely broke the silence of the chamber with 


‘my voice, I was daily impressed with the danger 


of a war with Mexico, until at last a very singu- 
lar circumstance occurred, to which I have another 
witness now on the floor of the Senate. 

On the 24th of April, and betw%en the hours of 
twelve and one o’clock on that day, I was talking 
with my friend from Kentucky behind me, [Mr. 
Moreneap,] and I said*I had no doubt that we 
were then at war with Mexico, and I added, * I 
believe we have had a fight.”” Sportively we laid 
asmall wager on that matter, and it turned out 
afierwards, for | made a minute of it, that | won 
the bet by about four hours, for Thornton’s dra- 
goons were cut up about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of that same day. Well, these events recalled 
and impressed upon the mind this great fact, that, 
while the Houses of Congress remained in igno- 
rance, and those who knew could not move, the 
President of the United States was ordering the 
army of the United States upon the Rio Grande, 
and taking a step of which the inevitable cdnse- 
quence proved to be war. Then followed the fort 
opposite Matamoros, a movement precisely simi- 
lar to that which Caius Marcus took in order to 
bring ona battle with an enemy. ‘That illustrious 
hero of antiquity brought about a battle, in which 
one hundred thousand men were slain, by moving 
his army to a river side, where he provoked the 
encounter of some of those warriors of that blue- 
eyed race from which we are ourselves descended, 

I do not now go further into the present discus- 
sion, I do not think it proper to go into a discus- | 
sion of the whole merits of this question, in order | 
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| was declared, before we had an opportunity of 
| reading all the papers that were placed on our ta- | 


| own opinion, at sufficient length, to enable others at | 
| least to understand the grounds on which I acted. | 


dent of the United States; but I avowed myself || 


| States, either to the Senate or the House, or to any | 
} 


| before the Senate conflict with the constitutional | 


| No Senator can perform the functions of his high 


| being here, and indeed cannot be and never are 
| 5 » 7 ‘ : 
»erformed here at all. Mr. Ritchie’s sole business 
I , 


to be here has grown up out of the acquiescence 
| and usage of the Senate—by their grace and favor. 
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to ascertain on whose head, if on that of any, lies | articles in his newspaper as those which have 
the responsibility of this war. At the time war | drawn upon him the just rebuke of this resolution, 
| That, sir, takes from him no political or civil right: 


: | it inflicts no penalty properly so Called; it does not 
ble, | gave my opinion against the preamble recog- || affect his liberty or his property; it trenches Upon 


nising the existence of the war. I then gave my || nothing which the Constitution or the law guar. 
anties. It leaves him at full liberty and with yn. 

impaired ability to print the public documents 
_ according to his contract, and to publish anything 
and everything in his newspaper which he could 
ublish while in the possession of this privilege. 


I denounced the war then as the act of the Presi- 


. . | 
then, and I have ever since avowed myself, willing || 


| to vote supplies for the war. I believed that the | he does nothing but deny to the man who has de. 
war was brought on by this thing of marching the } famed the majority of this Senate the privilege of 

| army, without any necessity, from Corpus Christi . 

| to the Rio Grande, done, too, while Congress was | 

| in session, without one word being communicated 


| mingling with them here, which is conceded to 
Some gentlemen but necessarily denied to grea 
{numbers of the highest respectability, It is 
as to the intention of the President of the United || indeed, as if a private gentleman, who had beer, 
assailed by private slander, should find his calym. 
committee of either House of Congress, or, as far niator ate Auk free in his house, and should rid 
as I have been able to judge, to any member of || himself of his hateful presence by directing hig 
either House of Congress. Under these circum- servant to show him the door. The one would be 
stances, Mr. President, the responsibility of the || as much a violation of the liberty of the press as 
war will probably rest upon him who ought to bear || the other, but no more. 
it. I Rachie going into this further. The Senator, with singular infelicity, compared 
In reference to the resoluticn itse!f, 1 have said || the operation of this resolution to that of the old 
all that I conceive to be »ccessary. We propose || seditionlaw. I can find no parallel between them 


no fine or imprisonment as a punishment of Mr. || —no vestige of resemblance; not the slightest foun- 
Ritchie or his associate. We aim no blow at the 


dation for a comparison. The sedition law pro- 
freedom of the press. We deprive those individ- || vided that the authors and publishers of certain 
uals of no right which as citizens they possess. | scandalous writings should be punished by fine 
We simply desire to mark our disapprobation of a | and imprisonment. These resolutions contemplate 
libel on the character of the Senate, by refusing to || no such nor any other penalty. Now, the printer 
those who have published it the privilege of asso- || who was imprisoned under the sedition law could 
ciating on this floor with the niembers of that body || not perform the functions of his business while 
which they have thus sought to vilify and dis- || immured in the walls of a jail, and so the freedom 
grace before the world. | 


| of the press might be said to be infringed. And 
Mr. PEARCE said he desired to make a few | this might ony be the case if he were only fined. 


remarks in reply to the Senator from Virginia, || Shylock said ‘* you take my life when you do take 
[Mr. Mason.] He would be quite as unwilling | the means whereby I live;’’ and so the printer 
as that Senator to do anything which could in the || whose money was taken from him by judicial sen- 
slightest degree infringe that glorious right which || tence, was deprived of the means of carrying on 
lies at the foundation of all public liberty—the free- || his trade of printing, and thus the liberty of the 
dom of the press. But how does the resolution || press was said to be abridged. But this resolution 
will leave the editor of the Union just as free as 
protection of that right? What constitutional right || any other editor in the country to publish even the 
does the resolution violate? What civil right does || most defamatory attacks upon parties and individ- 
it take away? What right to which the Senator | uals if he shall see fitto do so. But, sir, doesan 


can give a name does itin any way affect? Whence |, one believe that the men who framed our Consti- 


does the printer of the Senate derive his privilege | tution, and its amendments, designed to throwa 
to a seat on the floor of the Senate? It is admitted || shield over slander, to build up a shelter for false- 
that it is not derived from the Constitution, nor |! hood, to erect constitutional guards and barriers to 
from any law, nor from any written rule of the | protect wanton detraction and malignant calumny? 
Senate. But it seems to be assumed that it arises || Never, sir. Their aims were too pure and high 
ex necessitate rei. Now, sir, this is the case with || for such purposes. They did design, without 
your right and my right to be Kere. You cannot | doubt, to protect freedom of opinion, and the free, 
perform the functions which the Constitution has || fair, and full expression of it. They designed nei- 
devolved upon the Vice President except in this || ther to abridge the liberty of the press nor to sanc- 
Chamber, and in the chair which you occupy. || tion and encourage its licentiousness; but to leave 
the abuse of this great right not only to the con- 
place if he be not admitted here: nor can the Sec- || demnation of public opinion, but to certain well 
retary, the Sergeant-at-Arms, and all other officers | known forms of legal remedy. 

of the Senate whose business, as such, being here, || Why, sir, it is notorious that slanders and libels 
they must necessarily be here too. But that is not | are constantly the subject of legal proceedings in 
the case with the printer of the Senate, whose || our State courts and in the courts of the United 
functions, as such, do not require his presence || States too. In some of the States they do not even 
here, are not in the slightest degree aided by his || permit the libel to be justified by proof of its truth. 
| And well is it that there should be some legal re- 
straint to the licentious abuse of the press; since 
as our printer, is to print such manuscripts as the || otherwise no man could be safe in property, lib- 
Secretary may send to him for that purpose in a || erty, or reputation, which is dearer than either, 
stipulated manner, and at prices fixed by law. The || or than life itself. Now, sir, the articles in the 
reporting our proceedings and debates is no part || Union, which have occasioned these resolutions, 
of his business as printer of the Senate. That is || are, in my opinion, grossly defamatory of a ma- 
another vocation, with which we have nothing to || jority of the Senate; they assail with wanton ma- 
| 


do. Since, then, the printer of the Senate has no || levolence public men, whose pure, spotless, and 
functions to be performed in the Senate Chamber, | time-honored characters have given reputation to 
he has no right ex necessitate rei to a seat on this | the country, which are a part of its glory, and to 
floor. As well might it be pretended that he was | be cherished and preserved as such. I never doubt- 
here by divine right. Therefore, sir, his privilege | ed the right of the Senate to mark its sense of the 
vile injustice done to the majority by this malig- 
nant attack; but I did doubt the expediency of 
doing so; I thought it would be giving too much 
importance to the fugitive but envenomed slanders 
of the ‘*Union.”? But to-day I see the calumny 
endorsed and reiterated by our printer, who defies 
‘the Senate, and declares his intention to repeat the 


It is as much a courtesy extended to him as the 
same privilege which the rule extends to Gover- 
nors of States, members of other Legislatures, 
military and naval officers who have received the 
thanks of Congress for distinguished public ser- | 


_vices, and all others mentioned in the rule; from || slander as often as suits his purpose; while in the 


all of whom it may be taken away by the Senate } Senate it is declared upon most extraordinary and 
without that body being liable to the charge of || fallacious eT view that = — ~ 
violating a right. || these resolutions without abridging the freedom o 

It is not a right which he holds in common with ] the press. Under these circumstances I cannot 
all his fellow-citizens, and the only purpose to | refuse to express my yf meyer by my vote, - to 
which in fact he applies it is to watch our proceed- mark this calumny, so far as I can do it, with my 
ings and debate, and make them the subject of such |! indignant reprobation. 
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Mr. BUTLER, of South Carolina, said that he 
had suggested, the other day, the propriety of re- | 
ferring this whole matter to a special committee. | 
The suggestion had been made in a spirit of jus- || 
tire, and with a hope that some atonement would || 
be made to this body for the insult to its character 
and dignity by satisfactory explanations on the 

art of the editors of the Union. It was not his | 
understanding that such a committee would have | 
the power to cause the attendance of those editors. | 
All that it could, or perhaps that it would do, | 
would be to send a copy of the resolutions to the | 
arties concerned, with a declaration that they 
might, at their option, avail themselves of an op- 
portunity to make such a showing as would re- | 
lieve themselves from an intentional assault on this || 
body. This was going very far, further than it |, 
seemed to be regarded as becoming and proper— | 
especially since the editors had assumed a position | 
of defiance, with repeated avowals that they would 
write what they pleased, and that they would not 
condescend to make such explanations as are cer- | 
tainly due from one gentleman to another, because || 
they meant to maintain what they are pleased to 
regard as a right under the guarantee of the liberty 
of the press. And the remarks of the honorable 
Senator from Virginia have gone very tar to coun- 
tenance the same doctrine. 

Mr. B. thought a position had been assumed | 
that was wholly untenable. It had been contended | 
by more than one Senator that the editors of a | 
public paper, occupying the relation to this body || 
of being its public printers and private journalists, | 
could not be excluded from a seat on the floor of || 
the Senate, without violating the Constitution and | 
laws of the land which guarantee the freedom of 
the press. How was it that the printers had a || 
right to come into the hall of the Senate? Why, || 
as Mr. B. understood it, they were admitted by an || 
implied license, arising from acquiescence. Was || 
this to be regarded as a franchise, as a vested inter- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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est in the nature of property, and one that could || 
be enjoyed asa perfect right? If so, the printers || 
had an irrevocable license that could not be con- | 
trolled by this body, or one that could not be for- 

feited by the editors in question. It is openly said | 
that the printers cannot be deprived of their right | 
in consequence of any publication, no matter what 
might be its character. That is, they have a right || 
to insult the Senate in any way they may think || 
proper, provided it is done in their newspaper, and || 
not by word of mouth, whilst in the presence of || 
the Senate. In other words, the Senate cannot | 
enforce the laws of self-protection, by excluding | 
its recognised printers from mingling in the body. | 
Such a position was dangerous and extravagant; 
and it predicts this issue, either that this body or | 
the editors of the Union must yield. The position || 
is only fortified by generalities, by popular terms: 
“the freedom of the press’’—* the freedom of the 
press.”’ Regarding the subject in this way, the 
Senate might be forced to vindicate its authority, 
for the purpose of exposing the true nature of these 
dangerous and delusive espe pretensions. Their 
popularity rather depended on honorable prejudices 





in favor of the freedom of the press than upon just 
doctrine or sound reason. 

Mr. B. said he wished the matter to assume such 
a tangible shape, as to enable the country to see 
whether the editors would undertake to claim the 
right to abuse the Senate in as licentious language 
as they might choose, without incurring a forfeit 
ure of the courtesy extended to them. If they were 
to deny the jurisdiction of a committee on the sub- 
ject, by insisting on a right, or refusing to be heard, 
then there would be but one course; there could be 
no alternative. Mr. B. said he was willing, as the 
Senate was a strong body, dealing with individu- 
als, to go very far to extend to them an appar 
nity of having justice done to them, or of doing 
justice to themselves. ‘Those who claim on this 
floor to be the friends of the printers, did not seem 
to thank him for the course which he had suggest- 
ed; and Mr. B. said he had been taunted on the 
other side of the house for his indulgent sugges- 
uons. He would, however, do his duty, and 
would have this consolation, that if he should be 
called on to perform a painful duty, he had done 
all in his power to avert the occasion. He would 
not disguise the fact, that he had regretted that 
such resolutions had been offered. But that could 
not relieve him from the necessity of doing his 
duty when the matter should come up for his de- 
cision. He would not then shrink from its per- 





|| formance from a regard to ary consequences. In | the body, was permitted to come upon the floor of 


any view, all that could be done by the Senate, 


| under the resolutions, would be to revoke an im- 


plied license. Such license had been given surely 
on the ground that the journalists of the body 
would do justice, with impartiality, in giving an 


| account of its proceedings. Good faith would, at 


least, require that they would abstain from the im- 
putation of unworthy motives to any of the mem- 
bers. The article in the Union is admitted by all, | 
with one exception, to be grossly libellous. It was 


| nothing more por less than charging a majority of 


the Senate with an unworthy design to defeat a 


| great measure from criminal motives—of a design 


to favor the purposes of a public enemy—of a de- 
sign to coéperate in giving that enemy “ aid and 
comfort,” by defeating the plass for prosecuting 


| the war. 


Mr. B. said he sincerely hoped that the editors 


‘| could relieve themselves from the odium of the 
| charge which was made against the body. He 


would not deny them: the opportunity of doing 
8 


friend from South Carolina [Mr. Butter} would, 


on further reflection, have deemed it proper to | 


withdraw the proposition which he had made, and 
which he had again signified his intention to press 
to a vote, for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate this subject and make a report to the 
Senate. He supposed that he was one of those 
who were alluded. to in the article in the Union as 
an associate with the officers and soldiers of the 
Mexican army, inasmuch as it so happened that 
he had taken somewhat of an active part in the 


proceedings of this body which had resulted in the | 


publication and reiteration of the article alluded to. 
And he had expected that the pensioned press 


would be brought to bear upon those who should | 
dare to speak and to exercise their conscientious | 
\|,and honest judgments in relation to matters of grave | 
'import coming before this body. He had fully 


expected it. ut so far as any personal consider- 
ations were concerned, it had passed by him en- 


| tirely disregarded. He treated all such things with 


the contempt they deserved, whether they pro- 
ceeded from the youth who printed the village paper 
and gave publicity to defamatory articles for the 
sake of notoriety, or from the veteran editor of a 
city paper who might take a higher and broader 
scope. But it was due, in his judgment, to this 
body; it was due to its character, its honor, its 


reputation; it was due to the States of this Union, || 
and to the people of this Union, that they should |) 


put upon him who attempted, through his press, 
whether he were the public printer or not—who 
attempted, by means of his press, to overawe the 
deliberations of this body, to influence improp- 


|| erly their judgment, or to utter a libel upon them | 
purpose whatever—it was due to their | 
own dignity that they should put upon him and | 
upon his acts the impress of their reprobation, in | 


for an 


a manner that was consistent with the Constitu- 


tion and the laws, and with those principles which | 


regulate the conduct of men of honor; and that was 
the object of the resolution of the Senator from 
Florida. It sought to inflict no punishment upon 
the editor of the Union, either by fine, imprison- 
ment, or any other form. What did it propose to 
do? It proposed that a person who, by the cour- 
tesy of this Sade. had been permitted to come upon 


the floor of this Chamber, should, when his con- | 


duct evinced that he was unworthy of the courtesy 
that had been extended to him, not be permitted to 
come there again. This was the object and mean- 
ing of the resolution. It meant this and no more. 
It was saying to the editor of the Union, as they 


would say to any one under like circumstances, | 


that the privilege of entering here and occupying a 
seat belongs only to men of honor and character, 
and was not to be enjoyed by one who made use 
of his press for the purpose of libelling this body. 

He did not intend to go over the ground which 
had been already occupied in regard to the char. 
acter of this libel. No man who read it could 
misapprehend its meaning; it was a libel of the 
grossest character; it imputed to honorable Sena- 
tors upon that floor that 7 had been actu- 
ated in the votes which they had given, not by 
love of country, but by principles and motives 
which would, if true, degrade and disgrace them. 
That was the character of the libel; and it came 
from a man who was occupying the situation of 
printer to that body, and who, by the courtesy of 
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the chamber. All that it was proposed to do was, 
to say to him, inasmuch as you have been guilty 
of conduct which shows that you ought not to be 
here, we will remove from you this privilege. 
That was all. Had they not @ right to do this? 
Was it not right that the body should protect it- 
self so far as regarded the mere exclusion from the 
privilege of a seat here, and from associating with 
those whom he had defamed? Had it really come 
to this, that the liberty of the press was so sacred 
that, although it was used as the vehicle of slander 
and of libel, they were not permitted to declare 
that they would no longer associate with the de- 
famer and slanderer? Why, the alien and sedition 
laws, the provision of the Constitution in relation 
to the liberty of the press, had no more to do with 
that which they were now considering than any 
ether law which was to be found upon the statute 
book. 

The Senator from South Carolina seemed to 
think that they had better appoint a committee to 
luvestigate the matter. Why should this be done? 
He could see no reason for it. They were not 
acting in a judicial capacity. They had the arti- 
cle before them; no one could doubt its meaning. 
Where, then, was the use of sending it to a com- 
mittee, to investigate and report upon it? Where 
was the necessity for making an inquiry concern- 
ing.that which was manifest upon the face of the 
article itself? Was it for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing from the editor what he meant by the language 
he used? It would not be very creditable to the 
body to take such a course—to ask whether he 
meant to insult them; and if so, whether he would 
apologize for it, and say that it was an act of in- 

discretion, or that it arose from a want of judgment 
| or reflection! Why, look at the papers which 
had issued since the introduction of this resolu- 
tion. It was very clear, by a reference tc them, 
that the article to which the resolution referred 
was hot inserted without reflection and delibera- 
tion; that it was inserted wigh the knowledge and 
approbation of the editor himself. He had since 
asserted that he would publish what he pleased, 
whether we passed this resolution or not. !t was 
true the resolution would not infringe upon his 
power to write and publish what he pleased; it 
was not intended to interfere with any such pow- 
er; but it was intended to say to him, and very 
properly, “If you choose to conduct yourself in 
|| this manner, you are unworthy to come upon this 
floor.’? They had been told that the article was 
written without the knowledge of the editor of the 
|, Union: it had net been retracted, however; nor 
| had there been any apology for its insertion. 
| Should they, then, go an humbly ask him, 
through the medium of their committee, what he 
meant by the article, or what he proposed to do 
for the purpose of satisfying the Beoeen that his 
conduct was justifiable? He thought not only that 
there was no propriety in the act, but he thought 
it would be dishonorable to the Senate if they were 
to do so. 
|| It was on this ground that he was opposed to the 
| proposition of the Senator from South Carolina. 
\| He desired the Senate to meet this question in the 
| proper way, and to decide upon it. If they be- 
|| corad that the editor of a newspaper had published 
in his paper a libel upon the 
designediy, he wanted them at once to declare, 
not that he should be deprived of any right which 
| appertained to a citizen of the country, but that 
he should be told that henceforth, so far as regard- 
|| ed the privilege of entering this Chamber, he 
| should be deprived of that. That was all he in- 
| tended, 
At this late period of the discussion, he would 
| not go into the general subject of libei; all that he 
| had intended was, to offer a few remarks in regard 
| to the proposition for the appointment of a com- 
|| mittee. his he had done; and he would there- 
' fore forbear from trespassing further upon the 


|| time of the Senate. 

| Mr. YULEE desired very briefly to vindicate 
| hia resolution from the charge involved in the ar- 
_gument of the Senator from Virginia, as. aiming «a 
| blow at ihe liberty of the press. No gentleman 
| upon that floor (he said) would be farther from 
| attempting any movement, or persisting in it when 
commenced, which could even lean to such a con- 





aon He that a free press was a great 
|, bulwark of liberty, and the freedom of the public. 
i press a principle dear to freemen. But there were 
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ed—not less dear to the friends of republican gov- 
ernment. Among these were the independence of 
the Legislature, and the sovereignty and dignity of 
the States. ‘These were the principles which lay 
at the base of his resolution; and he called upon 
his Democratic friends around him—upon the 
friends of State rights—to come to the rescue. 
Once abandon the representatives of the sovereign 
States upon this floor, to be subdued by the power 
of a pensioned press to the will of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive, and you will have broken down one of the 
chief barriers to consolidation and tyranny. He 
would be far from noticing any publication, what- 
ever iis character, in the way proposed by his 
resolution, if appearing in any other newspaper 
printed throughout this broad land. It was pre- 
cisely because the offensive publication had ap- 
peared in the Union newspaper that he had thought 
it worthy and proper to be noticed, And why sor 
Because the Union wasthe Executive orncan. ‘To 
be sure, there 18 no public law or edict which es- 
tablishes tas such, But the practice of the Exec- 
utive departinent, from the first organization of the 
CGiovernment, has been, to bestow its patronage 
upon some one paper, which was in turn expected 
to convey to the public the purposes and will of 
the Executive department; and which has been re- 
cognised by universal assent and custom, equally 
potent with law, as the appendage of Executive 
power, and exponent of Executive purpose. ‘The 
Government press was, to all intents and purposes, 
an instrament of Executive power; and in this as- 
pect held a distinct relation to the public from the 
general press of the country. Now, no one could 
have failed to notice, and to notice with alarm, the 
extent to which the power of the Executive press, 
formidable by the circulation and weight which its 
official character gave it, was brought to bear, of 
late years, upon the independence of legislation. 
He did not mean, when he said late years, to apply 
his remark to this particular Administration. lt 
had been a growing evil, and was a tendency which 
had been increasing from one Administration to 
another. 

‘l'o overawe and subjugate the will of the Legis- 
lature by violent denunciation, and by holding up 
the body, or individuals of its members, to unjust 
and partial judgment—to weaken the power, and 
degrade the dignity of the Legislative department, 
by misrepresenting and vilifying its proceedings, 
when not subservient to Executive requirements, 
are one of the means by which a press, sustained 
by an almost boundless public patronage, can min- 
ister to the supremacy of the Federal Executive. 
Legislative subjugation is an offering which such 
a press may profitably carry to the feet of Execu- 
tive tyranny. ‘To check this tendency, which it is 


time some means should be adopted to arrest—to 


assert the independence of the representatives of 
the States upon this floor—he had thought proper 
to make the movement which he did. 
resented to the Senate the principles upon which 
- considered the resolution to rest—principles as 


only say that the gentlemen who preceded him 
had clearly shown that no violation of the free- 


——— as any others to be regarded, he would | 


Having | 


dom of the press was involved in it, and upon | 


their defence he rested. 


whose name had been introduced here so freely. | 
It was no war upon Thomas Ritchie which he | 


waged. Not at all. Not at all. 
strife against this venerable and distinguished citi- 
zen, no matter what might be the success of the 
resolution. It was to the editors of the Union that 


the resolution pointed, and an assault committed 


There was no | 
honor to be won—no triumph to be enjoyed—in a | 


in its columns that was meantto be rebuked. The | 


editors of that paper had themselves provoked the | 


proceeding by assailing the independence and dig- 
nity of the Legislature through the columns of the 
Executive organ. He must further say that he 


meant not to charge the Executive with any de- | 
sign to encourage or authorize the interference of | 


a press with the free action of members here. But 
whether occurring with or without his knowledge 
or sanction, the effect was the same, and the evil 
as necessary to be checked. 
stance he undertook to assure his colleague that 
he erred in his impression that the Executive was 
accessory to this assault. He was enabled confi- 
dently to vindicate the Executive upon this head. 


And in this connexion he felt impelled to say | 


In this especial in- | 


ee 


other principles not less important to be maintain- 


He would now say that | 
- the resolution was not aimed at the individual 


| the vote he was about to give. 


that he differed with his colleague as to the estima- || 
tion in which the Admtnistration was held by the | 


Democracy of Florida. It had faithfully and suc- 
cessfully carried out the principles and measures 
upon which it came into power. True, the suc- 
cess of our internal policy was in danger of being 


_marred by the misfortune of a foreign war; but 


for this, he for one did not blame the Executive. 


The advance of the army to the Rio Grande was || 
doubtless ordered with full conviction of its neces- || 


sity, and he was disposed to sustain it, not only 
for'the reasons generally assigned by his friends, 
but for another, which, if it formed any part of the 
inducement to the movement, marked it as a mas- 
ter stroke of policy. 


this country, whi#h, in the opinion of the wisest 
and gravest of our statesmen, tended to an almost 
inevitable conflict of arms. Had that war come, 


with Mexico as an ally, and Mexican territory || 
surrounding our southern and western borders | 
upon which to collect magazines and concentrate | 
forces, and Mexican ports in which to rendezvous | 


her fleets, the difficulties of the war would have 
been vasily increased. While the issue between 
Great Britain and this Government was still with- 
in our control, and we could determine the time 
of bringing it toa focus, it was wise—it was mas- 


terly policy to oblige Mexico to declare herself as | 
She had refused diplomatic | 


our friend or our foe. 
intercourse and professed hostile purposes. It 


was wise by a determined movement to force her | 


to define her position, and bring her to the issue of 
war or peace, 

Mr. MANGUM rose to a question of order. He 
did ao, he said, the more readily from the fact that 
he was sure the Senator from Florida would per- 
ceive that it was done with the utmost respect to- 
wards him. If the Senator would permit him he 
would make a point of order. 
already listened patiently toa long and wandering 
debate, which could scarcely be characterized 
otherwise than as a family quarrel. 
quite ready to vote upon i 
did hope that this debate, which had taken cer- 


tainly a range of very great latitude and had been | 


hitherto tolerated, would be no further continued. 
It was, he was constrained to say, very much like 


* An ocean into tempest tost, 
‘To waft a feather or to drown a fly.”’ 


If this thing was going to be magnified into a | 


matter of so much importance, he would be com- 
pelled to vote against the proposition out and out, 
on the ground of de minimum non curat. He was 


opposed to dignifying in this way a thing that was || 


utterly beneath contempt. 

Mr. SEVIER suggested that the Senator from 
North Carolina had stated no point of order, and 
therefore it was quite irregular for him to make a 
speech. 

Mr. MANGUM said he intended to make no 
speech; all that he desired was, that no more time 


_should be thus uselessly consumed, but that the 


Senate should come to a vote. He intended to 
express his opinion by the vote which he should 
give. 

Mr. YULEE said he thanked the Senator for 
calling him to order—the discussion had diverged 
too far. Before sitting down, he withdrew the 
second resolution. 

Mr. HANNEGAN said, before giving hfs vote 
he deemed it es in order to avoid all miscon- 
struction, to lay before the Senate the reasons for 
Q He had seen with 
as much indignation, he presumed, as was felt by 


| any member of the Senate, the article in the Union 


over the signature of ** Vindicator.’? He had ex- 
pressed at the time itappeared his feelings con- 
cerning it, and at this moment he cherished as 


| strong feelings of disapprobation in reference to 


it as any member of the Senate could do. He 
would, however, vote against the resolutions of the 


' Senator from Florida, and upon constitutional 


crounds, so ably assigned by the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] because he regarded the 
action of the Senate directed towards the senior 
editor of the Union, as being an action directed 
towards an officer of that _ more than as to- 
ward an individual being mere 

a public journal. 
crounds, which he believed to be as sacred as 
those constitutional grounds which had been re- 
ferred to. He placed his vote on the ground that 
the character of the Senate was too high, too eleva- 
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A grave question of contro- | 
versy was depending between Great Britain and || 


The Senate had | 


They were | 
e resolutions, and he | 


the conductor of | 
He also placed it on other | 
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ted to be injured by attacks of any newspane 
scribbler; too high to be injured by the attacks e 
all the newspaper seribblers in this Union eon. 
_ bined. He believed that the confidence of the peo. 
ple of this country in the character of this body 
| was too great to permit them for a moment to ai. 
_ tach any degree of importance to such attacks as 
had been made upon them in this instance, for he 
saw around him men who had grown gray jn the 
councils of their country, and hall vines through. 
| out a long life a character above reproach—haq 
evinced not only fidelity to their country in jts 
legislation, but had exhibited their strong attach. 
|; mentto it in the battle-field. When the hour should 
come when the public mind should be prepared to 
tolerate in the licentiousness of the press wha 
| would strike at the dignity or reputation of the Sey. 
ate, the day would not be distant when some Sy||q 
_ or Marius should be at hand to put the yoke of ty. 
ranny upon the necks ofa free people. ‘The liber; 
of the press and the liberties of the people would be 
then swallowed, amere song. He concurred with 
the Senator from Virginia in the belief that neither 
| of the editors of the Union ever saw the article to 
_ which those resolutions have reference until it was 
'in print. Had they done so he entertained too 
high an opinion of those gentlemen to believe jt 
|| possible that they would have permitted its publica- 
tion; but if they had been aware of the nature of 
the article, and yet consented to publish it, the 
only course he would take would be to turn them 
over to the just indignation of the public. As for 
| the author of the article, the man who could de- 
| liberately pen so gross a calumny, he would leave 
| the felon heart of such a man to the public scorn 
'and indignation, which must inevitably be the lot 
of him who avowed himself to be the author of so 
| gross a libel upon this body. 

One word in regard to the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnovun,] who 
preferred, if he had understood him, that there 
| should be war with Mexico rather than with Eng- 
land, and with that view had hurried the Oregon 
matter toaclose. It seemed to him that it would 

et be found they had made a bad exchange. 

Mr. ARCHER said that the resolutions before 
| the Senate seemed to present two questions of no 
ordinary moment. The first was, whether, after 
the publication of a gross libel upon the Senate, 
they were going to do—what? To hold out to the 
libeller the right hand of fellowship, and to coun- 
tenance the insults which he had heaped upon 
them? But there was a far more important view 
_ of the question, and it was this: Did not every one 
know that the paper which contained the libellous 
publication was the recognised organ of the Exec- 
utive of this country? Did any man doubt that 
the object of the denunciations against the Senate 
was to drive Senators who were not favorable to 
the Executive into the adoption of measures such 
as the Executive desired? No one could doubt 
that this was their object. What, then, was the 
| aspect which they presented to the nation? Here 
was a man, acting under Executive influence, en- 
deavoring to drive Senators into compliance with 
Executive views. This was the real aspect of the 
case. He did not intend to go into a discussion of 
the general question; but to express to his friend, 
the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Butter,] 
| his earnest deprecation of the proposition submit- 
ted by that Senator to appoint a committee to in- 
| vestigate this matter. But for the respect that he 
|| had been led most sincerely to entertain for that 
|| honorable Senator, sanedially in regard to the inde- 
|| pendent course which was attributed to him, he 
| would really be almost induced to suppose that the 
object of the Senator, in submitting that proposi- 
tion, was to elude the action of this body upon 
this subject. Suppose a committee were appointed. 
It must be some days before they could act; and, 





when they come back with a report, what would 
be the condition in which the Senate would find 
itself? It would be full up to the chin with busi- 


ness, and, as the Senator was fully aware, this was 
but a trifling matter in comparison with the subjects 
| which would soon have to engage their attention. 
It would, therefore, be much better to determine it 
at once, while they had the subject fresh within 
their minds. The inevitable result of a reference 
to a committee would be to defeat the action of the 
|| body. The Senator from South Carolina was not 


| the man he took him to be if he isted in the 
roposition which he had made. He believed the 
nator to be one who was ready to meet the 
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yestion boldly, and he hoped he would not have | 
reason, on this occasion, to change his opinion. 
What was the purpose of instituting a committee? 
Was it not for the ascertainment of facts? But 
what facts did the Senator from South Carolina 
want in this case? Were there any facts to be «s- 
certained which they were not already in posses- 
son of? They had before them the paper contain- 
ing the libel, and they found in the paper of each 
succeeding day a strong endorsement of the same 
vel, a direct Indication that no mitigation or with- 
drawal or apology was to be expected, but that the 
stand that had been absolutely taken at the begin- 
nig was to be maintained in defiance of the ex- | 
ressions Of displeasure on the part of the Senate; 
yd not only so, but further insults had been add- 
ed. This was the course taken by the editor of the 
Union, or, he might say, by the Executive, of 
whom he was known to be the unscrupulous or- 
ean, and these facts were all before the Senate. 
He appealed, then, to the Senator from South Car- 
olina: Where was the necessity of instituting an || 
examination by acommittee ? |} 

Mr. BUTLER said he thought that he had been 
explicit enough the other day when he addressed 
the Senate upon this subject. He had then said, 
frankly, that it was to give the editor ofthe Union 
all opportunity to make such explanation as he | 
might have to make, as to authorship and publica- 
tion of the article in question, in order to relieve 
himself at least from the intention or design to libel 
the Senate. But if he still persevered, and refused | 
to exonerate himself from this responsibility, wh 
he would then pronounce the honorable Senator’s 
course much more agreeable to himself. He had 
always been inclined to the opinion that it was |, 
better that such matters should be settled in accord- | 
aice with the principles which prevailed in juris- 
prudence, by permitting the party accused an op- 
portunity to exonerate himself from the charge 
made against him. He should not shrink from the 
performance of any duty, but he did not know that 
it was at all necessary to court or desire the per- 
formance of a painful duty. 

Mr. ARCHER said he merely desired the 
Senator to listen to the consequences of his pro- 
position, The Senator desired, he said, to give an 
opportunity to the editor of the Union to explain 
or t6 retract, He had already had four days in 
which he might have done so if he had thought | 
proper, and m what way had he treated the op-— 
jortunity thus afforded him? He had employed || 
lmesifin actually aggravating the original offence. | 

Mr. BUTLER remarked that perhaps it would | 
be better to relieve the Senate from the proposi- | 
tion which he had made, as he did not know that | 
it was very likely that it would prevail. ‘| 

Mr. ARCHER. Ifthe Senator does net mean | 
to press his proposition—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not withdraw it. | 

| 





Mr. ARCHER. I have only one thing further 
to say, and that is, that, if the mind of the Senator 
vacillates as to the course proper to be pursued, it 
was an additional reason with him for not acce- | 
ding to his proposition. He thought it would be 
highly inexpedient to solicit from an acknowledg- | 
ed defamer an apology, which he had already for 
tour days had an opportunity to make; and now, 
if a committee were appointed, it would have the | 
character of coming to terms of composition for the | 
insult offered to the Senate. If there was any gen- 
tleman who would, in this aspect of the case, be 
willing to vote for the committee, he did not envy | 
that man for the position in which he would thus 
place himself. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he very highly apprecia- 
ted the high and delicate sense of justice which his 
honorable colleague was known to possess, and 
which induced him to make this motion. It was 
made, he knew, with a sincere desire to afford to |, 
Mr. Ritchie an opportunity to make some explana- 
tion, if he desired to do so, in regard to these pub- 
lieations, upon thé high ground that any person 
who is charged with an offence ought to have an | 
Opportunity to exculpate himself. Buthe did think 
(and he trusted that his honorable colleague would 
agree with him) that the progress of this thing had | 
clearly shown that nothing available could be done } 
inthis way. In the first place, the editor of the | 
Union, since the proposition of his honorable col- 
league had been submitted, had reiterated his 
charges, showing an entire obstinacy; and, in the 
hext place, gentlemen upon this floor who vindica- 
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ted him placed their vindication on the ground, not | to give a correct and true, full and exact account 
> 


| assumed liberty of the press. 
| our sole discretion. This is just as much our domi- 








that the libellous article was published without the 
knowledge and consent of the editor, but upon the 
ground that our action in relation to it would have 
the effect of invading the liberty of the press. It 
did appear to him that it was better to come at once 
to a vote upon the resolution, and this he thought 
was the general sense entertained on all sides. 
Being up, he would say that it struck him that 
the grounds upon which they put this matter pre- 
sented a most serious issue between what was 
assumed to be the liberty of the press on one side, 
and the rights of this body to control the conduct 
of an individual occupying the position of printer 
to this body, on the other. It was put upon the 


| ground that our printer had business relations to the 


Senate which required him to come there and hold 


| intercourse with the members of that body; and, let 
his offence be what it might, if they undertook to 


withhold from him the privilege of coming there, 
we would have done him a wrong, and that that 


| wrong was tantamount to an invasion of the liberty 


of the press. 
Mr. MASON here re-stated the ground he had 


| taken in relation to the point just alluded to by the 
| Senator from South Carolina. 
|| that the office he held rendered it proper that he 


It was presumed 


should have access to the Senate, and that, if this 
privilege were taken from him, he would be de- 


| prived of a right to which he was entitled; and, if 
| this privilege were taken away on account of any 
| thing published by him, it would, in that view, be 
| striking at the freedom of the press. 


Mr. CALHOUN. Precisely. If you take away 


| certain privileges which are considered proper to 
| be enjoyed for the conducting of his business of 


public printer it will impair the liberty of the press. 
Now, if you carry out this principle, where will it 


|| end? Suppose he comes into this House and in- 
| sults a member upon this floor. Suppose he proves 


to be noisy, and disturbs us in the exercise of our 
high prerogative, would it not be a proper exercise 
of power on our part to prevent the continuance of 
such disturbance? But if the liberty of the press 
is to be set up as an excuse for our forbearance in 


| the one case—in the case of an atrocious libel upon 


the Senate—it may also in the other. Where is to 
be its limit? The limit is not to be found in any 
It is to be found in 


cil as the home of a citizen is his; and we are 
equally entitled to exercise our discretion as to 
whom we will admit and whom we will exclude 


from this place, as the citizen has in regard to his | 
Here we are supreme; and who shall en- | 
|| ter and who shall not, is a matter of pure option 
| with us. As to the accidental results, as to whether 
it may affect the interests of Mr. Ritchie, that can | 
have no possible bearing upon the question before | 


home. 


us. If he shall have sustained an injury by the 
violation of any existing compact, he has a right 
to appeal to our sense of justice. But to deprive 
him of any right that he may have to enter this 
Chamber is no more an infringement of the liberty 


of the press than it would be for a subscriber to a | 
newspaper to withdraw his subscription if he were | 
insulted. No, sir; the liberty of the press, as se- | 


cured by the Constitution, is another and a very 
different thing. The Constitution declares that no 
law shall be passed which shall interfere with the 
liberty of speech or the freedom of the press. 


Now, let me say, there are two ways by which || 
we may lose a right: one, by yielding it, whether 
with or without just cause; the other, by puslaing | 
In my opinion, nothing more | 
tends to destroy the liberty of the press than to | 
push it to extremes, as I have perceived is the poli- | 


that right too far. 


cy in this Chamber. It is not the liberty of the 
press at all that is involved in this question. It is 
a mere question,of discretion on our part. But to 
come back to this privilege which the editor has here. 
That privilege is twofold: one, as regards the man- 
agement of the printing, and the other as regards 
giving an account in his paper of what tekes place 
here. Now, sir, there can be no possible reason 
for his coming into this Chamber on account of the 

rinting, for there is another than the editor who 

as charge of that department of the business con- 
nected with their public duty. But it is the editor 
who is admitted here, and why? Because, being 
the editor, the man more immediately interested in 
our proceedings, it is supposed that he should have 
an opportunity to know and to converse with mem- 
bers here, and to know what is going on, in order 
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‘| fuse him admission. 


ee 


| of these proceedings. Beyond this his relations 


of business with us ceased. The great aggravation 
in this case is, that the senior editor of the Union 
was here on the very day on which the debate re- 
specting the constitutional objections to the amend- 
ment proposed to the army bill was going on, and 
he knew the bill was lost upon that ground; yet, 
knowing this, knowing the constitutional scruples 
which gentlemen entertained, he came out with a 
| full report of the speeches made on the other side, 
without a single word being reported of those who 
entertained doubts as to the constitutionality of the 
measure. For this, however, the stenographer is 
not blameable, but the business man of the pub- 
lishing department. The senior editor, then, know- 
| ing these facts, publishes this atrocious libel upon 
the Senate. Was this fulfilling the object for which 
the editor was admitted here, and can he now come 
_and claim that a deprivation of the privilege ex- 
| tended to him by this body would be a vivlation 
of the liberty of the press? 
Sir, lam myself a strong advocate for the lib- 
erty of the press, but when | undertake to defend 
the liberty of the press, ] do not turn my mind in 
such a direction as this, where may be seen a train 
of mercenary editors bought up by Government 
| money—a train more terrible than an army with 
| banners, proclaiming in a high tone the liberty of 
| the press is sacred; they themselves, nanaueile. 
| pronouncing their own contradiction, Sir, I am 
| obliged to speak freely on this subject. Now, the 
| question is, what are we todo? Gentlemen say, 
| it you take away this privilege, you will make the 
| editor more popular. 
| eration of ours. 


Be it so; that is no consid- 
It is ours to do our duty, be it 
| what it will. Ido not admire these questions of 
| expediency. 1 do not hold to inquiring how it is 
| going to operate on public opinion, if we do this, 
'ordo that. Do that which is right, and take the 
consequences. Now, we have an important duty 
to perform; we are the representatives of the sov- 
| ereign States; we are bound to protect our respect- 
| ability and standing, because upon that respecta- 
| bility depends our influence upon the affairs of the 
| mation. Now, ask if an individual were insulted 
| in this outrageous manner, would he leave his 
| door open for the entrance of him who had in- 
sulted him? No, sir. He would very justly re- 
But you do not take this 
course; you publish to the world that your editor 
may say what he pleases of you, and you will not 
resent it. I put it to gentlemen, would you act so 
in your own case? And if not, would you act 
upon less high principles in regard to the repre- 
| sentatives of the sovereign States than you would 
in regard to yourselves individually? Sir, I have 
no hesitation in this matter. I am prepared to 
give my vote firmly, strongly. I shall not trouble 
| the Senate any further in regard to it. 

|| Mr. CASS said: I regret the introduction of this 
|| subject, and still more the course of this discussion. 
| I do not believe that the character of the Senate 
| required any such egis as this. That character is 
the property of the country, and amongst its most 
valuable property too. From the functions of this 
body, uniting portions of the legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers, and from the previous posi- 
tion of its members, it must always exert consider- 
|| able influence upon public opinion. But its influ- 
/ ence will not be increased by measures like this. 
Its dignity will be better protected by its own 
course, than by the punishment of newspaper 
editors, or of newspaper writers, who may call 
in question its action, or the motives of its mem- 
bers. I do not say, sir, that a case may not arise 
when it may be proper to inquire into assaults 
(upon the character and conduct of the Senate. 
|| But they must be strong ones—almost extreme 
| ones—far different from this. For myself, I agree 
‘| with the Senators from Ohio and Virginia, that the 
| defensive power of this body is confined to cases 
where summary interference is necessary to pro- 


| 
} 
| 
| 








tect it in the execution of its duties, This is the 
|| only tangible point. It is clear that the Constitu- 
| tion confers no such power. As to our assuming 
‘| it, because it is exercised in England by the legis- 
| lature there, I reject the proposition, as one un- 
|| worthy of our nation. Neither asa part of the 
| common law, nor as the result of analogy, can we 
|| elaim any such power. We have it asa part of 
| the great law of self-defence, and it must be limited 

w the same necessity to which it owes its origin. 
€ can protect ourselves in the exeeution of our 


| 
|| duty; and if our dignity, as it is eulled, requires 
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further atonement, let a tribunal for the trial be 


i} 
it 


|| assertion of an independent fact. 


established by law, and the proceedings regulated || 


by law. 
onal power, not within, but without our institu- 
tions. We are judges and parties at the same 
time. The prejudices—no, not the prejudices— 
but the just feelings of the country, at once array 
themselves against such a jurisdiction. It should 
be exercised but rarely; and then only in cases so 
palpable as to carry conviction with them. This 
case is not only one where this summary power 
is exercised, but where it is exercised, without 
giving the party who is the object of it an oppor- 
tunity of being heard. It violates a fundamental 


principle of all codes, even of the rudest, that the | 


accused, before condemnation, shall be heard in 
hisdefence. Strike, but hear me, was a memorable 
invocation, Which has come down to us. But we, 
in this age of the world, are about to strike without 
first hearing. Now, nothing couid illustrate this 
universal rule better than the course of the matter 
before us. The second resolution required the 
expulsion of the reporter. 

A SENATOR, That resolution is withdrawn. 

Mr. CASS. 1 know that, sir as well as I can 
be told. But my object is to show that, before 
any such resolution is acted on, the party should 
be heard in his defence. I wish to enfore the uni- 
versal principle, and to do so, I advert to our 
course in this very case. We did not give the re- 
porter the opportunity of defending himself. Still, 
our own proceedings have shown that we ought to 
have done so. We have discovered that the re- 
porter was wholly blameless. We have discov- 
ered that the offence charged, that of publishing a 
partial report, was the result of the purest acci- 
dent. It was because one of your members—it 
was because I, sir, wrote out my own remarks, 
which were then published agreeably to an invaria- 
ble usage, known to every member of both branches 
of Congress. Had either of the other Senators 
done the same thing, they could have had the 
pleasure of seeing their remarks in the Union, But 
after all, so far as respects the reporter, I say it 
with all respect, but it really seems to me that this 
prosecution is very much of a tempest in a teapot. 
Is it such a grievous offence, that on the second 
evening after an incidental debate, only one of the 
speeches should be published? And that is the 
sum total of this grave contempt. I shall not enter 
into any consideration of the duty of reporters to 
give the details so speedily as that. I will only 
say, it is physically impossible; and for not doing 
what, as a general rule it is impossible to do, we 
have been upon the point of expelling the reporter. 
Had we acted immediately, or had the reporter 
himself sat still, and the member, whose speech 
was published, been absent, we should have eo 
our judgment of expulsion, and then found that we 
had convicted an innocent man, simply because we 
found him guilty without trying him. And we 
are now going on with the remaining resolution, 
violating the same eternal principle, and perhaps 
to regret afterwards our precipitate action. We 
propose to expel the editors of the Union; and for 
what? Because, in a communication in that paper, 


there were very improper reflections upon this | 
Senate, as aiding the Mexicans in our war with | 
them, anda kind of endorsement of those views in | 


an editorial paragraph. Now, Mr. President, I 
have no apology to make for such publications. 


They are in exceedingly bad taste, and will never | 


be defended by me. 


this after all? Just such a one as has abounded 
in every page of our party history from the foun- 
dation of the Government. For twenty years the 
epithets French party and British party were ban- 


But what kind of a charge is | 


died about in every paper in the country. The | 
Federalists were charged with being under British | 
influence, and the Democrats under French influ- | 


ence; and each was accused of sacrificing the in- 


terests of their own country to that of the rival 
nations. 


In the House of Representatives, during the last | 


war, a distinguished member of Congress from 
New York said that Mr. Madison was chained to 
the chariot-wheels of Bonaparte. And what is 
the amount of all this? This indefensible article 
charges the Senate with promoting the interests of 
Mexico, But how? 
torical one. The Senate delayed the passage of a 
certain war bill, and therefore promoted Mexican 
interests. The promotion of those interests is the 
deduction of the writer from his premises, not the 


Why, the charge is a rhe- | 


Even in ita mildest form it is an excep- || 


_ the action of Congress upon the tariff, as proof, 
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Why, where 
is the Whig paper in the republic, which, during | 
and since the last session of Congress, has not | 
charged the Democratic party with sacrificing the 
interest of the country to England on the passage 
of the last tariff act? And if 1 am not greatly de- 
ceived, in a paper published in this very city, ex- 
tracts were given from English papers, approving | 
the views of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 


that what we had done was well done for England, 
and badly done for the United States, and that 
our interests had been sacrificed by party to hers. 
Whoever thought of investigating such charges 
seriously? There is not a man in the country, fit 
to be out of a mad-house, who ever believed that 
the Democratic party sacrificed our own interests 


to England, or that one member of Congress de- \ 


sired to sacrifice our interest to Mexico. This is | 
no charge of a specific offence, such as demands | 
investigation—such as a charge of bribery, trea- | 
son, or of other acts, implying moral guilt. It 
is a deduction, a constructive charge, where the 
wremises are given, and the conclusions drawn. | 
it says you delayed a certain measure: therefore 
military operations were delayed, and Mexican 
interests subserved. I repeat, all this is in bad 
taste. But let us not act in still worse taste, by 
sallying out upon an expedition against the writers 
of articles like these. What do we propose? To 
expel the editors of the Union. In the course of | 
this debate, one of these gentlemen seems to have 
been exclusively alluded to, and I suppose we may 
safely assume, that he is exclusively the object of | 
this measure. How are we to affect him? I will 
not enter the question of the nature of his right 
here; let it be right, privilege, courtesy, or what 
you will. He hasa place here by our rules, or | 
by our permission. 
Mr. WEBSTER said he had no right to come 
here at all. 
Mr. CASS. If he has no right here, what are 
you doing? If he cannot enter this Hall, why are 
ou slamming the door in his face? If he is not 
See how can you expel him? and that is the very 
thing you propose todo. This whole proceeding 
is but a solemn farce, if the editor of the Union 
cannot be reached by your resolution; and he can 
only be reached by the assumption that he is in the 
enjoyment of something you seek to take from him. 
Why, the resolution itself expressly recognises 
*“ the privilege of admission,” these are the very 
words; and that privilege of admission you are 
about to take away. I will leave toSenators, who 
would involve us in this inconsistency, to search 
the technical meaning of right and privilege, and 
the true meaning of courtesy. I seek no such 
thing. Iam not to be led into subtile distinctions 
as to the signification of this or of that word. I 
find we are about to expel the editors of the Union 
from the power of entering upon the floor of this 
Hall, as recognised in the resolution, and I thence 
conclude, they have that power, and that as it is 
worth expulsion, it is worth enjoyment. You are 
then taking from them something they possess, 
and, in doing so, you are in fact punishing them. 
That is, you attach a penalty to an act which is 
the essence of punishment; and what is that act? 
It is the publication I have referred to, and which 
is denominated in the resolution, ‘a public libel 
on the character of this body.” 
I am well aware, Mr. President, that the power 
' 


of entering this floor is a special one, which is not 
granted to every citizen, because it cannot, in the 
nature of things, be thus enjoyed. You may 
grant it, as you do, to certain persons; but these 
grants are general, if I may so speak, and not 
special. They are made, not to individuals, but 





_ to persons of a certain descriptign—to your own 


officers, to members of the State governments, to | 


foreign ministers, &c.; while all within the same | 


, tutions. 


description are included, there is no just cause of | 
complaint. But when a single person is selected | 
for exclusion, he has a right to consider himself | 
aggrieved. This is not only human nature, but it 

is in conformity with the equal nature of our insti- | 
It is, then, no answer to the remonstrance | 
against this proceeding to say, that the seats are | 
our own, a that we may do with them as we | 
please. In the first place, they are not our own; | 
they belong to the people of the United States, and | 
are ours only to use and control. 
place, our appropriation of them should not be 


arbitrary and unjust, but regulated by reasonable | 


| your discretion. 


i 
if 


principles. If you exclude aclass, so be it. By; 
| to exclude one of aclass, without sufficient ca 
becomes a case of individual injury. So, in 


} 


use, 


: oe the 
regulation of your grounds, it is no doubt in the 


| power of the two Houses to exclude A or B from 
(entering them. But it is not in their power to 
prevent such an act being considered one of grea, 
injustice. If your rules of admission are inconye. 
| nient, repeal or modify them. It is a matter fy, 
But do not attempt, as in this 
case, to justify exclusion, by saying that the seats 
are your own, and that you may do with them as 
you please. Mr. President, all experience here 
and in England, shows that this summary jurisdic. 
tion is watched with great jealousy by the people 
As to the freedom of the press, it needs no eulogy 
from me. As the air we breathe is essential tp 
human life, so is the freedom of the press to the 
life of liberty. Without these elements of exis. 
ence, they would soon expire. Touch the press 
and you touch the most delicate nerves of the po. 
litical system. A good deal has been said of jts 
,abuse. But, after all, it has always appeared to 
me as almost wonderful that this abuse was not 
much greater than itis. The fault is quite as much 
the fault of the public as of the press. We have, 
all of us, a good deal of prurient curiosity. If we 
did not read, the press would not print. It minis. 
ters to us, and our taste guides the selection jt 
|; makes. ButI repeat, with the unbounded freedom 
we enjoy, it is surprising to me that this evil does 
not prevail more extensively than it does. But 
such proceedings as these will never remove the 
difficulty. You are examining the conduct of two 
respectable citizens without hearing them. You 
are, in effect, trying them. Your doors are open, 
_and the strongest epithets are not spared in your 
debates. There is not a log-house upon the verge 
of civilization, where the story of this day’s work 
will not be borne. And if this public discussion, 
and these public denunciations, are not a punish- 
ment—a heavy punishment, too—then the heart 
has lost its sensibility, and physical pain is the 
only evil we have to ool 
Mr. CHALMERS said: As I was one of those 
who was characterized as compatriots of Santa Ana 
and Ampudia, and friends of Mexico, I claim the 
attention of the Senate, Mr. President, to a few 
words of explanation of the vote I intend to give 
on this occasion. I do not mean to deny to the 
Senate full power over every one who is properly 
subject to the rules which the body may prescribe 
for its government and protection. ithin these 
walls, the Senate is supreme in its authority to pre- 
scribe rules for its proceedings, for its protection, 
for its order, and for the punishment of those who 
violate them; and whoever comes within these 
walls by right, by courtesy, or by privilege, is sub- 
ject to them to the fullest extent. And I desire 
distinctly and emphatically to say, that the freedom 
of the can exempt no one from the essential 
and inherent power of this body; and still less can 
any one who may be supposed to be connected with 
the public press, claim protection, or shield him- 
self for their violation, under the provision of the 
Constitution which prohibits the passage of any 
law abridging the liberty of the press, That pro- 
vision of the Constitution has nothing to do with 
it; and to give it that effect, would virtually, and 
_in effect, destroy the liberty of speech, and the in- 
| dependence of deliberation of this body. But while 
| | claim for the Senate the power of controlling all 
| who come within this Chamber, and the right to 
| exclude them for violating its rules, its order, or 
its dignity, | appeal to Senators on all sides, if the 
offence complained of in the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, is such as calls upon the Senate 
| . . . 
to exercise this power? Mr. President, I do not 
think it is, I regret this publication has been 
| brought to the notice of the Senate; I regretted it 
at the time; and everything which has occurred 
| since, has served to strengthen this conviction. It 
| has excited personal and political feeling here un- 


| favorable to that harmony in our intercourse which 
_ is so essential to the conduct and despatch of the 
| public business of the country. I consider the 


publication unworthy of the notice of this body, 





and that the Senate would better consult its true 


| dignity by taking no notice of it, than in attempting 


by our courtesy. For my own 
| Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
such newspaper publications pass by me as 
* 


rt, sir, as . 





| to protect its dignity by excluding the editor of the 
| Union from the seat which he has occupied here 
And in the next 


ancum] said, 
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